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Commencing next Sunday 


Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s 
Letters on 


POLITICS © 











FROM INSIDE 


On Sunday next the “Sunday Times” will publish the first long instalment of a remarkable book by 
Sir Austen Chamberlain. 


This book gives to the world a series of letters written by Sir Austen in pre-war days to inform and 
interest his famous father, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, whose great political career had then been ended 
by illness. 


In this first instalment Sir Austen writes with filial piety. of Joseph Chamberlain and his home life 
at Birmingham. 


The letters give frank and intimate accounts of politics behind the scenes, and the part played in 
critical times by the most responsible public men. There are also many charming sketches of famous 
men and their social relations outside the political arena. 


Read the first instalment of this series of full and intensely interesting extracts 


ON SUNDAY NEXT, 


Sunday Times 


THE BEST INFORMED SUNDAY NEWSPAPER. 





SUNDAY TIMES BOOK EXHIBITION, Dorland Hall, Regent Street, S.W.1. NOVEMBER 2.16.| 
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The Committee earnestly appeals for £150,000 to provide the 


g much-needed extensions : — 


needs to be carried out more extensively and intensively. 


ENLARGEMENT OF WARDS 

Tre Royal Cancer Hospital was built in 1851. 
Wards date from that period and must be enlarged 
modernised. 


NURSES’ HOME 


A new addition is necessary to provide adequate comfort 
rest for the Nursing Staff. 


— 


Without these necessary and too long deferred extensions the 


work of the Doctors and Scientists must suffer restriction. 


Will you please send a gift to the Earl of Granard ? 


The Royal 


FREE 





Many of the 


Hospital 
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** I have enjoyed smoking Barneys for many 
‘years. Recently I discovered stx tins of 
“* Barneys which had been stowed away in 
“a eupboard and completely forgotten for 
** several years, 


‘ They have been opened up and the tobacco 
‘has been found in splendid condition, and 
‘in fact very much improved by having 
‘been matured. I am sending you one of 
“these tins so that you may examine tt 
‘yourselves and pronouneé on its quality. 

> ' 


« 
< 
‘ 
‘ 
‘Hong Kong climate varies in temperature 


“from §5° to 95° in the shade—and from 
“extreme dryness to extreme humidity.” 
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| Otowed away hr nine 
| Yyears..yel opens up in 
Factory-fresh condition 


We examined the tin of Barneys this Hong Kong 
smoker returned (the serial number on it was nine 
years old) and found the tobacco in perfect condition 
--. aft2r nine years in extremes of heat, dryness and 
humidity . . . natural enemies of good Tobacco. 


The Barneys “EverFresh” Tin maintains the 
freshness of its contents absolutely and indefinitely, 
everywhere; a smoker filling his pouch in the 
Barneys factory enjoys no advantage over the 
smoker on the fringes of the Empire: both get 
Barneys Factory-fresh. 


Moreover, Barneys in the “ EverFresh” Tin mellows 
with time, as this smoker has discovered ... We 
have known this for many yeats, to the greater 
enjoyment of our own pipe-smoking. 


All three strengths* of Barneys have “ EverFresh” 
protection. One of them may help yoz to a fuller 
realisation of pipe-joy. You will never encountes 
Tobacco in finer smoking condition. 


Ba rneys 


% BARNEYS IDEAL 
Barneys (medium), Punchbowle 
(full), Parsons Pleasure (mild). 
In “ EVERFRESH” Tins, 1/2d. oz. 
READy-FILLs: Cartons of 12, r/2d. 


BARNEYS EMPIRE 
“The best Empire yet :”’ In t ot» 
“LEADS” and 2 oz. and 4 oz. 
‘* EVERFRESH” Tins, rod. oz. 
READY-FILLS: Cartons of 12, ro}d. 
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Are you missing the greatest reading adventure of our generation ? 


JULES ROMAINS 


is, to quote the novelist, William McFee, ‘doing something new and 
something great ’’ in the noble sequence of novels with which he is building 
up the greatest work of fiction in our time, MEN OF GOOD WILL. As an 
historical portrait of society it is succeeding where the professional historians 
have failed. As literature it is succeeding, not because it is forging a new and 
startling form for the novel, but because it bears-within itself the zsthetic 
justification for that new form. 


In many ways the finest of the volumes that have yet appeared is 
THE EARTH TREMBLES 
which has as its major note the thunder of approaching war. 


Double Volume 10/6 








Speak to a bookseller NOW about 


GREY OWL’S 


TALES OF AN 
EMPTY CABIN 


352 pages of text 10’ 6 32 pages of illustrations 
READY VERY SOON 








Life in Arcady ? 
SIMPLE ANNALS 
by ANON 6)- 


The ironic account of the experiences of a lady who had to live in the 
country, one who learned to laugh at and love the rustic life. 


A book for the true lover of animals 


NORTH LAND FOOTPRINTS 
by KENNETH CONIBEAR 7/6 
“The author has powers of vivid description, and his account of the terrific 


fight between a lynx and a fox, each defending its young, is most exciting.” 
The Times Literary Supplement 





PUBLISHED BY LOVAT DICKSON AT 38 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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NEWS OF 


HE most important event in Spain in the past 

week is the reconstitution of the Government 
under the leadership of Sefior Largo Caballero, the 
leader of the Left Wing Socialists. It is a Government 
‘of concentration, in which the former Prime Minister, 
Seior Giralt, has accepted a place, and Sefor Prieto, 
leader of the more moderate Socialists, is also included. 
The personnel of the new Cabinet is more fully discussed 
in an article by a well-qualified Spanish writer on a 
later: page. Speaking generally, the new Government 
must’ be considered stronger and more authoritative 
than-the old, both on account of the personality of 
Seior Caballero, who combines with the office of Prime 
Minister that of Minister of War, and also because a 
Jelt'Prime Minister is in a better position to control 
he Left parties than a moderate would be. The one 
putpdse of the new administration is to win the war, 
aid there is little likelihood at the best that it will hold 
fogether for many months. It begins its career under the 
shadow of the loss of Irun, which must inevitably be 
lowed by the fall of San Sebastian, but there are 
overnment successes to record at Toledo, Huesca 
ind Talavera. Altogether the general military balance 
shows little change, though what change there is at the 


Moment is in favour of the rebels. 
x x * x 

























Meanwhile, on the diplomatic side the fact that an 
iterhational committee to control the execution of the 
hon-intervention pledges has held its first meeting 
n London is satisfactory as far as it goes. No more 
lat that can be said yet. Portugal, the State most 
irectly concerned in the supply of munitions to the 
panish rebels, was not represented, and other delegates, 
otably those of Germany and Italy, were not provided 
ith information as to the steps their respective Govern- 
‘nts had so far taken. The committee, therefore, 














THE WEEK 


after a formal meeting, could do nothing but adjourn. 
Portugal’s discreditable hesitations are no doubt intensified 
by the minor mutiny on two of her warships in Lisbon 
harbour on Tuesday—an outbreak that was rapidly 
suppressed and is likely to have no sequel. Dr. Salazar 
rules his country with a strong hand, and his sympathies 
are with General Franco. But it is unlikely that Portugal 
will permanently dissociate herself from the work of the 
control committee. If she does, the right step will be to 
include her territory in the area to which all export of 
munitions is prohibited. But it is doubtful whether 
general agreement to that would be forthcoming. ©The 
attempts of the diplomatic body at Hendaye to secure 
the assent of the combatants in Spain to an agreement 
for the “‘ humanisation ” of the war have failed. 
* * * 

The Nazis in Conference 

The Nazi Congress at Nuremberg may have its sensa- 
tions before it ends, but its keynote was presumably 
struck in the declaration by Herr Hitler read at the 
opening of the Congress on- Wednesday. As was expected, 
a new war is decl lared on Bolshevism. That changes 
nothing, but the exacerbation ~of feeling in Russia and 
Germany by rival exhibitions of invective cannot go on 
indefinitely without making the existing tension more 
dangerous still—unless, indeed, as is quite possible, the 
invective on both sides becomes so. hackneyed as to grow 
gradually innocuous. Herr Hitler’s second point, the 
resolve to make Germany independent in the matter of 
raw materials within four years, is more important. 
The aim is one for which there is nothing to be said except 
on the assumption that Germany is making provision for 
war. If peace is contemplated every: nation has every 
reason to work for the promotion of international trade, 
for self-sufficiency means producing inefficiently many 
commodities which it is cheaper and more satisfactory to 
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. ae 
import. If Germany is interested in free access to the rearmament programme was no doubt the Tight ye 
world-supplies of raw materials there is room for friendly — to Germany’s prolongation of the period of mar 
and profitable discussion with her. If her aim is self-service; for a further prolongation of the 4 
SOV 


sufficiency her motives are open to a sinister interpretation. 
Herr Hitler, of course, made the inevitable demand for 
the return of the German colonies—an indication that 
Mein Kampf, in which colonies are regarded as un- 
important, is not sacrosanct. 
* * *k * 
The Problem of Palestine 
The declaration of the Palestine Arab leaders, following 
the breakdown of Nuri Pasha’s unofficial attempt at 
mediation, that the strike would continue until: their 
aims had been achieved, was a challenge to authority 
which the Mandatory Power could not ignore, and the 
despatch of military reinforcements is fully justified. 
The reasoned statement in explanation of this action 
which was issued by the Colonial Office on Monday 
evening is a model of what such statements should be. 
The re-establishment of order in Palestine should not be 
long delayed. But a military solution is not permanent ; 
and it cannot be pretended that public opinion in this 
country will welcome, or tolerate indefinitely, a situation 
in which the Arab population of the mandated 
territory must be held down by force of arms. The 
problem of reconciling the two parts of the mandate has, 
it must be frankly admitted, not yet been solved. This 
problem confronts the Royal Commission, which will 
proceed to Palestine as soon as order is re-established. 
A more radical solution than has hitherto been attempted 
is now a necessity; and while nobody will wish to 
prejudge the result of the Commission’s labours, evidence 
seems to be accumulating in favour of an attempt to 
reconcile rival and hitherto incompatible claims on 
a basis of regional separation. 
* * ** * 
An Independent Syria 
While Palestine is still in the midst of her troubles, the 
neighbouring mandated territory is about to follow in 
Iraq’s footsteps on the path of emancipation. The draft 
Franco-Syrian Treaty initialled in Paris at the end of 
last week appears, from such particulars of it as have 
been published, to follow closely on the model of the 
British-Iraq Treaty of 1930, though the Egyptian Treaty 
signed in London the other day may also have served to 
inspire some of its provisions. The essential points are 
that Syria becomes independent, that France will support 
her application for membership to the League, and that 
she will be bound to France by a clear military alliance, 
which also provides for the appointment of French 
instructors to the Syrian Army. The territories of 
Latekia and the Jebel Druze, whose separation from the 
rest of Syria has been a cause of much bitterness in Arab 
circles, will be included in the new State, but French 
troops will be maintained there—a precaution which, in 
view of the presence of substantial non-Arab minorities, 
cannot be considered superfluous. It may be hoped that 
this arrangement will mark a new chapter in the not too 
happy story of the French administration of Syria. 
xk * * * 
M. Blum’s Anxieties 
‘The seas through which M. Blum is steering his courageous 
course become more and more troubled. French Com- 
munism, flushed with recent success, is showing itself 
more reckless and more consistent. than the mild and 
opportunist brand of Communism now practised in 
Russia; and M. Thorez, openly out-Moscowing Moscow, 
threatens loudly to break the Popular Front on the issue 
of intervention in Spain—a point on which M. Blum 
cannot possibly yield. The less extreme Confédération 
Générale du Travail continues to give the Prime Minister 
a qualified support. Meanwhile military requirements 
impose a severe strain on the French exchequer. A 





period in France is impracticable, as wel] 
effective from the point of view of military  efficie, 
than material rearmament. But the programme " 
approved by the Council of Ministers is estimat ly 


ag leg 


cost £56,000,000 during the coming financial Year (y 
more than three times that amount in all); fone 
ty 


credit of £20,000,000 reported to have been granted : 
Poland will have to come out of the Fretieh bride 
somewhere, even if most of it finds its way back into t 
pockets of French armament manufacturers, The 
issues—indeed every issue in French polities a th 
present time—continue to be dominated by the shajp 
of devaluation. 
+ * * * 

The Labour Split in America 

The issue between craft unions and industrial qyjc, 
familiar in this country, has come finally to a head jy th 
United States, and the supporters of the industrial injp 
principle (7.e., the inclusion in one union of all types 
men doing any kind of work in connexion With a sin 
industry like mining) under Mr. John Lewis have, to 4, 
number of over a million, been ejected from the oj 
established American Federation of Labour, in yhis 
the craft union principle prevails. That: still leaves th 
A.F.L. with a membership of over two millions, but th 
split is obviously serious. Outside the United States i, 
interest lies in the effects it may have on the Presidentiy 
election in November. But the prospect is that they yj 
be negligible. Neither Mr. Roosevelt nor Mr. Landon 
concerned with this issue, and neither has EXpresse: 
himself on it. But the Republican candidate is essentially 


the employers’ man, and the expectation is that Labouf 


will be solid for Roosevelt. 
* * % * 


Common Men and Peace 
The Peace Conference organised by Lord Ceeil ay 
M. Pierre Cot, Air Minister in M. Blum’s Cabinet, ¢ 


Brussels last week was by no means a negligible evaif 


though little attention was paid to it by British daij 


papers. The attendance was large, and included a detacife 


ment of six hundred from this country, the trade uni 
element being prominent. The purpose of the conferen 
was broadly to reaffirm the obligations of the League: 
Nations Covenant, and an international organisatiw 


probable value of that, but Lord Cecil's faith in hi 
Peace Ballot was so remarkably justified by results th 


his new project must command considerable respeife 


The passionate desire of common men_ for peace! 
universal, but peace is almost fatally menaced by th 
willingness of common men in various European, count: 
to acquiesce in policies that must inevitably, plunge th 
world in war. That is the problem every peace moveniti 
has to face, and the weakness of the Brussels Conferen 
notable as the conference was, is that it represented 4 
largely Left opinion. As Lord Lytton observed at t 
closing meeting, where peace is concerned there should! 
no difference between Right and Left. There is no reas 
on carth why the organisation of peace should be regan 
as a prerogative of the Left. 
* * * * 

The Maltese Constitution 

The proclamation last week in Malta by the ™ 
Governor, Sir Charles Bonham-Carter, of the coming 1" 
force of Letters Patent revoking the Constitution #® 
instituting a slightly modified form of Crown Coleu! 
Government was quietly received in the island and hs 
attracted little attention elsewhere. The Constituti 
had been suspended since 1932; and the new régime 
which provides for a nominated consultative council a 
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ication of ordinances in draft form a month before 
their promulgation, therefore represents a certain advance 
on the system of government under which Malta has 
jived for the past four years. The two rocks on which 
the democratic constitution of 1921 has finally foundered 
were the political pressure exercised by the Vatican (or 
at any rate by the local Roman Catholic Episcopate) 
on the Maltese electorate and the constant anti-British 
activities of Italian propagandists. The latter reached 
their culminating point last autumn, and were a serious 
embarrassment, if not an actual menace, to British rule 
in Malta. In these circumstances it is not surprising 
that the last six months have witnessed an extensive 
comb-out and deportation of Italian agents, and that 
the privileges hitherto enjoyed by the Italian language 
in the island have been curtailed and, in part, cancelled. 
The exchange of the autonomy Malta once enjoyed for 
(town Colony Government means political retrogression, 
but in this case there was no alternative. 

* * * * 


the publ 


The Conversion of Thirty Millions 
The latest issue of Mr. Gandhi’s weekly paper Harijan 
' to reach this country contains an important article by 
'-Mr. Gandhi himself on the strange proposal that the 
thirty million members of the Depressed Classes in 
India should be converted from Hinduism to some 
other religion. At first Christianity and Islam were 
the two favoured alternatives, but the last idea, sponsored 
by the Harijan leader, Dr. Ambedkar, and Dr. Moonje, 
representing caste Hindus, is that the thirty million 
should, on grounds of pure expediency, embrace the 
Sikh religion, and thus remain technically within the 
Hindu fold. Mr. Gandhi, whose championship of the 
Depressed Classes is now his dominating, if not his sole, 
public activity, is emphatic in his denunciation of what 
he calls “a dangerous proposal”; and on the highest 
“are we, the self-constituted 
leaders, to barter away the religious freedom of Harijans ? 
Has not every Harijan, however dull or stupid he may 
be, the right to make his own choice?” and he adds 
that it is spiritual force “* which will finally govern the 
welfare of Harijans and everyone else, and confound 


| the calculations of men, however gifted they may be 


intellectually.” Such words may be commended not 
only to'the Hindu leaders, but equally to some Christian 
leaders'who have been too readily attracted by the idea 
of a mass conversion to Christianity. 

* * x * 


| Trade Unionist Sanity 
, Tespeti F 


The outstanding feature of the Trade Union movement 
in Great Britain is its essential sanity. That has been 
evidenced at the Trades Union Congress in session at 
Plymouth this week, notably in the emphasis with which 
the Secretary, Sir Walter Citrine, insisted, with the 
approval of a large majority of delegates, that a general 


; strike even of twenty-four hours as a protest against the 


hew means test regulations would be a fatal blow at 
democratic government in this country. The antithesis 


t between persuasion by reason and argument and recourse 


to extra-constitutional means is fundamental, and in the 
turmoil of unrest that is sweeping the world it is pro- 


 foundly reassuring to find the trade unionists of this 
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country declaring resolutely for constitutional means. 
The uneasiness of the Congress about events in Spain is 
hot astonishing, but here again Congress followed the path 
of manifest wisdom in deciding, however reluctantly, to 
Support the Government in its policy of non-intervention. 
Unqualified though the hostility of the Congress to all 
that the rebel forces in Spain stand for is, it is becoming in- 
reasingly doubtful what the Government, bothas it is and 
as it may develop, stands for. That, coupled with the fact 
that intervention in the Government’s favour would at 





once stimulate unlimited support of the rebels by the 
Fascist Governments of Europe, provides the best of 
reasons why the trade unionists should decide to leave 
intervention alone. 
* * * « 
Unemployment Decreasing 
The important fact to bear in mind in connexion with 
the increase in the number of employed persons by 66,000 
in August is that the rise in employment comes in a 
month in which a decline is commonly registered. The 
actual decrease in the number of unemployed is, of course, 
less than 66,000 ; there were actually 38,000 fewer on the 
unemployed register in August than in the previous month, 
and the total number of unemployed has now fallen to 
just over 1,600,000. The rearmament programme i: 
responsible for some of this improvement, but not, it is 
satisfactory to observe, for the greater part of it. The 
coal mines employed 44,000 more men, and there were 
improvements in boot and shoe manufacture, building 
and public works. On the other hand in certain seasonal! 
trades, such as tailoring, the number of unemployed 
increased. Only very chastened satisfaction can be 
inspired by an unemployment total which still stands at 
over 1,600,000, but at any rate we have got far below the 
two million mark, and there are many signs that the 
improvement in industry is still continuing. It cannot 
be too often repeated, none the less, that this country has 
always lived, and so far as can be seen must always live, 
in the future, on its foreign trade, and nothing like full 
prosperity is possible unless the barriers to trade which 
fanatical nationalisms have erected everywhere can be 
broken down. 
* * * * 
The Ballot at Bedwas 
A week ago a strike in the whole of the South Wales 
coalfield was imminent, as a result of the dispute at the 
Bedwas Colliery and the refusal of its directors to agree 
to the proposal of a free and secret ballot by which the 
men employed at the mine should indicate whether they 
preferred to belong to the South Wales Miners’ Federation 
or to the new Miners’ Industrial Union, membership of 
which is at present a condition of their employment. 
An immediate stoppage is happily averted, for though the 
directors of the Bedwas pit at first rejected the proposal, 
in spite of the fact that it was commended by the Secretary 
for Mines, they gave way at the last moment, and there 
is every reason to hope that the ballot will in due course 
be taken, though the conference between the Bedwas 
directors and representatives of the Miners’ Federation 
under a neutral chairman has had to be adjourned owing 
to the foolish, unauthorised and pernicious epidemic of 
stay-in strikes which has broken out at Bedwas and other 
South Wales pits. Employment in the coal mines 
increased by 44,000 in August, and it would be a tragedy 
if the Bedwas dispute led to a general stoppage. 
* * * * 
Road-Racing Dangers 
The tragedy in the road-race in Ulster on Saturday, 
when no fewer than eight people were killed and nine 
gravely injured by a competing car which got out of 
control and dashed into the crowd of spectators lining 
the road, not merely raises the question of whether 
road-racing of this description should be permitted at 
all, but forces it inescapably on the attention of everyone 
concerned with the making of laws and their administra- 
tion. The public roads neither of England (where such 
contests are illegal) nor of Ireland nor of any other country 
were constructed for any such purpose as organised motor- 
racing, and it is altogether improper that they should be 
used for it. Though hitherto accidents have been few, 
the Royal Automobile Club incurs a heavy responsibility 
in promoting these competitions. 
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PULLING EUROPE TOGETHER ? 


HE assembly in London of a committee repre- 
senting over twenty governments to supervise 
the execution of the pledges of non-intervention 
in Spain is prima facie evidence that the principle 
of international co-operation is not dead. Even 
that—so pallid have our hopes grown—is something 
to hail with satisfaction. If the committee’s pro- 
spective activities can be viewed with little optimism 
as yet its mere existence marks one stage in the 
reconstruction of the shattered international fabric. 
To attempt to get such a body together and fail 
would be to proclaim that henceforward cohesion 
was a dream and rival sectionalisms fatal to peace 
the sole reality. As it is, Britain and Italy, Germany 
and France, Russia and Poland, are united in the 
avowed endeavour, not indeed to suppress a war 
but to localise a bloody and dangerous conflict 
and leave the fire to burn down unfed by fresh fuel 
from without. The policy of non-intervention has 
not been accepted in any country readily. That 
the sympathies of the great democracies of Britain 
and France should be predominantly with the 
Spanish Government in its struggle with a military 
rebellion is inevitable. That dictatorship countries 
like Germany and Italy should desire the triumph 
of the apostles of force is no less inevitable. But 
M. Blum, who initiated the intervention policy, 
gave it its final vindication when he asked a Socialist 
meeting on Sunday, “ Do you want arms to be sent 
to the Government and to no one else?” and on 
receiving a vociferous “ Yes” observed that other 
European countries wanted exactly the opposite. 
The non-intervention policy is essential—provided 
always that it can be made a reality and carried 
out honourably all round. 

If it can, faith in international co-operation may 
And there are other fields in which 
its exercise may soon be evidenced. If the attempt 
to form the non-intervention control committee 
had broken down through the refusal of Italy or 
Germany or both to take part in it, the conver- 
sations projected between the so-called Locarno 
Powers might be considered as good as dead. As 
things are, there is a prospect that they will still take 
place and at least a possibility that they may do some- 
thing to relax the tension in Western Europe. The 
immediate purpose of the meeting of the five Powers, 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy and Belgium, it 
may be recalled, is to negotiate a new Locarno 
agreement to take the place of the treaty broken by 
Germany’s occupation of the Rhineland in March, 
and, if that can be achieved, to widen the area of 
discussion in such a way as to facilitate the settlement 
of the larger problems of Europe. The obstacles 
to an agreement: between the Locarno Powers are 
well known. Germany desires peace in the west 
but is implacable in her hostility to Russia, and as a 
consequence obdurate in her refusal to countenance 
the Franco-Soviect Pact or to enter into any kind of 
new agreement with Russia herself. Franee, on 
her side, clings impenitently to her Russian agree- 
ment, and fecls herself considerably strengthened, 
both in the diplomatic field and in others, by the 


begin to revive. 


re-establishment of Franco-Polish cordiality as 
result of the exchange of visits between Cee) 
Gamelin and General Rydz-Smigly. : 

But before the Locarno conversations the Leagy: 
Assembly meets. Few hopes are centred on it 
The League has suffered almost irreparably in prestj ‘ 
as a result of its failure to defend Abyssinia seins 
Italian aggression. But not quite irreparably 
Whatever course international politics may tak 
to whatever agony the world may be condening 
by the follies or crimes of some of the rulers of Nation. 
the world will still continue, and a League of Nations 
similar in its main lines to the present Geneva Le G 
must be part of its organisation. That the Leagy: 
in its first sixteen years has gravely disappointed th; 
high hopes set on it does not doom it to extinetigy, 
More than once, moreover, in its brief history Some 
courageous action on the part of a Power williy, 
to give a lead has lifted it from impotence to authorit; 
The very fact that so little is hoped for from thi 
month’s Assembly may sccure for the delegate 
before the meeting is over the encouragement ¢j 
hopes surpassed. This country is sending to Geney 
a strong delegation, with Mr. Eden, Lord Halifg; 
and Mr. Maleolm MacDonald as its chief member, 
The Prime Minister of Canada is representing that 
Dominion. France undér M. Blum may be relied oy 
to take as prominent and as valuable a part in the 
discussions as France ever has done. And Russia. 
consistent in her external policy, may be expected to 
exhibit the will to constructive co-operation which hay 
marked her attitude since her first admission to th 
League. There is material here, in spite of ever: 
thing, for a real contribution to the consolidation of 
peace. 

How, it may be asked, is that to be achieved! 
There are three problems on which beyond all other 
attention should be concentrated. One, and the 
least important, is the reform of the League itsel! 
The question is on the agenda, but it is not ripe fir 
decision, and in any case a decision should be deferred 
in the hope that Germany, as a result of the Five 
Power talks, may be prepared to join in the discussion 


with a view to her return to Geneva. The tw 


others are disarmament and economic reconstruction. — 
cover 
I whicl 
F main 


} upon 


M. Blum is credited, it may be hoped accurately 
with the intention to bring up the disarmameit 
question in concrete form at an early date, presumably 
at Geneva. Herr Hitler is credited, it may 
hoped accurately, with a readiness to consider the 
limitation, and even the reduction, of armametli 
now that he has raised Germany’s military and al 
strength to its present intimidating level. Armaments 
and policy go together, and if the Locarno converts 
tions prove abortive nothing more is likely to k 
heard of disarmament for years to come. Bit 
Germany, France and a dozen 
States will be slowly ground into ruin if the armamet 
programmes already announced are carried out- 
unless they take the alternative course of precipitating 
a suicidal war. Unfortunately armaments at the 
moment are providing employment, and few heati 
of States are ready to face the effect of limitation 
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their allegiances of place and kin. Even apart from 
; these social costs, it may be more economic (that is, 
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e labour market. That is why it ‘is imperative 
that the economic question Should be taken up 
<jmultaneously. M. Blum, it is understood, is 
wrepared for measures of economic co-operation 
with Germany if agreement on other issues can be 
achieved. Our own Government has a_ special 
responsibility in this matter, for it took at Geneva 
a year ago an initiative which cannot without discredit 
heabandoned. Sir Samuel Hoare in his now historic 


th 


SCIENCE 


HE last charge that could be laid against Sir Josiah 
Stamp, who delivered the Presidential Address 

to the British Association on Wednesday, is that he is 
an academic economist. The range of his practical 
activities, indeed, is phenomenal. He is head of the 
largest railway company and the second largest build- 
ing society in the country. He is a director of the 
Bank of England and chairman of one of the most 
active committees of the Economic Advisory Council. 
(fhis connexions with learned societies, his Presidency 
of the British Association is only the most distin- 
guished. Since these activities only absorb 23 hours 
of the day, Sir Josiah is also serving a term of office 
as Charter Mavor of Beckenham. This incomplete 
list is surely varied enough to give Sir Josiah the 
breadth of vision necessary to bring both economists and 
scientists within the scope of his pontifical judgement. 
The main argument of the Presidential Address 
was that science has hitherto concentrated far too 
exclusively on its more physical branches, to the 
damage of the social sciences. Moreover, the physical 
scientists have been so absorbed in their own domain 


_ that they have entirely neglected the effect of their 
| discoveries on the social organism which Man has 


created for himself. If the absorption of their dis- 
coveries causes trouble, they are apt to blame the 
politician or the economist. ‘My own experience,” 
ws Sir Josiah, “is that when the attempt to deal 
with social consequences is made, we quickly find 
ourselves either in the field of larger poiitics debating 
the merits of the three prevalent forms of State 


_ government, or else performing miracles with fancy 


currencies and their blue prints reminiscent of the 
chemical engineer.” 
It is arguable, in fact, that actual scientifie dis- 


progress is achieved. Sir Josiah 
maintains that the public is far too prone to insist 


-tpon the full and immediate application of every 


novelty, regardless of the true cost to society that 


this insistence may involve. A new invention may 


destroy painfully acquired skills and reduce artisans 
| to“ the level of an unskilled biped ”’ ; 
S . . . . 
obsolete machinery which embodies both abstinence 


it may render 


it may uproot men from 


it may produce a greater total of goods) to utilise 


by the new. Sir Josiah estimates the annual cost of 


| the craze for novelty ” at something of the order of 3 


per cent. of the national income, or about £120,000,000. 
This craze for novelty, however, is not the only 


speech at the last Assembly declared that the British 
Government would be prepared to take its share in 
an enquiry into the fair distribution of raw materials 
from colonial areas among the industrial countries 
that require them. In the intervening twelve months 
nothing has been done to give effect to that sugges- 
tion, but it remains on record, and the British 
delegation will be doing much less than its duty if 
it leaves the matter where it is. 


AND LIFE 


impediment to a balanced and smooth absorption 
of the fruits of Science. There is a certain tempo 
of change to which human society can easily adjust 
itself. This is set by the length of the working life 
of a man and the physical life of a machine. Few 
men, and even fewer machines, having once been 
set to one trade, can successfully change into another. 
Change can only be made without suffering and 
waste if it waits for the new generation of men and 
machines. For centuries, technical change came 
so slowly that it was hardly perceptible. But 
nowadays the tempo is so fast that man cannot 
keep up with it. This difficulty would occur under 
any system of government, for wasted skill and 
wasted capital would be social costs under Commun- 
ism as under Capitalism. 

Not only is there an increase in the speed with 
which Science presents innovations for man_ to 
assimilate, there is a decline in the speed with which 
man can adjust himself. The major cause of this, 
as Sir Josiah points out, is the impending fall in 
population, which is already reducing the propor- 
tionate size of the oncoming generation. When 
population is increasing rapidly, a declining industry 
‘an be contracted by merely standing still and 
taking in no new recruits. In the future it will 
only be a rapidly expanding industry which can 
manage to employ an undiminished working force. 
Nor is this the only retarding influence. Sir Josiah, 
had he been less politic, might have stressed the 
fact that many of the humanitarian measures taken 
in this century to lessen the impact of economic 
adversity on the poor have also slowed down the 
response of workers to changing conditions. It is 
wholly proper that unemployed coalminers should 
be supported when their industry has to contract. 
But it is none the less true that the grant of assistance 
lessens the anxiety of coalminers to migrate to 
more favoured industries. Again, the growing pursuit 
of leisure rather than increased material goods 
must inevitably retard the growth of employment. 
Increased leisure, regarded socially, is the same 
thing as diminished employment. The difficulty 
is that the voluntary leisure of some may force 
involuntary leisure on others. 

These are some of the reasons which Sir Josiah 
advanced, or might have advanced, for the view 
that “The Impact of Science on Society” is a 
problem at least as worthy of attention by scientists, 
and of exploration in the scientific manner, as Science 
itself, ‘‘ We have spent much and long upon tie 
science of matter,” are his concluding words, “ and 
the greater our success the greater must be our 
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failure, unless we turn also at long last to an equal 
advance in the science of man.” 

The occasion was hardly one for detailed pro- 
posals, and Sir Josiah limited himself to a suggestion 
that any additional financial resources becoming 
available for. research should be devoted more to 
the biological and human sciences than to the applied 
physical sciences. But the address will have served 
a purpose of paramount importance if it has set 
people thinking about what will be without doubt 
the most important sociological problem of the 
twentieth century. Controversy about the economic 


[September 1] » 1935 
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system has for too long been conducted W 
reference to this supremely important factor. Th 
Left have claimed that Socialism would be a 
equitable than Capitalism. The Right haye repli 
that it would be less efficient. But neither side ‘ 
troubled to enquire which system can be ae 
most adaptable to rapidly changing circumstance 
Yet it is inadaptability which creates unemploy. 
ment, and there is more political and social dynaniit 
in unemployment than in either general poverty 
or inequity. It is on adaptability that any twentie, 
century economic system will stand or fall, 


ithoy 









A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is curious how little seems to be known even now 
about General Franco, the leader of the Spanish 
rebels. He is, of course, a professional soldier, who 
has hitherto always been regarded as a monarchist 
(though there seems to be some question about that) ; 
he has done well as an administrator in Morocco; and 
he is the brother of the famous airman who flew the 
Atlantic—and who is, I learn, among the most ardent 
supporters of the Government. A Spanish friend who 
knows the rebel leader, but is at the opposite pole from 
him politically, gives me a rather surprisingly favourable 
picture of him asaman. He is a devout Roman Catholic, 
and the motive weighing with him beyond all others 
is said to be the defence of the Church—though his 
recently-published letter addressed to the Minister of 
War before the outbreak of the rebellion suggests rather 
that military grievances did more than anything to 
prompt his action. If, as seems inevitable, Spain can 
only be preserved by a period of dictatorship after the 
civil war, however the war ends, it is arguable that 
Franco would be a better dictator than anyone the Left 

could produce. 

* x ** * 

The news from Spain in the papers day by day awakens 
many personal memories for most travellers. Take the 
harrowing stories of the refugees being rowed across the 
Bidassoa from the Spanish side to Hendaye. Well I 
remember the peace of the summer day a few years ago 
when a French boatman took me on the pleasant and 
leisurely trip to Fuentarrabia (‘‘ where Charlemagne and 
all his peerage fell”) and back, with the international 
bridge at Irun, prominent in so many Press photographs 
in the past week, spanning the river a mile or so higher up. 
A few days earlier I had been taken in some secrecy by 
the new Foreign Minister, Alvarez del Vayo, then a 
journalist like myself, to a democratic lunch in an obscure 
corner of Madrid to meet some of his Socialist collaborators 
(including, I think, the new Finance Minister, Dr. Negrin) 
who in those last days of the Primo de Rivera dictator- 
ship were laying plans for the realisation of their Socialist 
ideals. The tide has flowed full their way since then. 
Del Vayo can claim today to be reaping a harvest he 
sowed at some personal risk. 

* * * * 

The appearance of “ our diplomatic correspondent ” 
in the daily papers is, I think, a post-War phenomenon, 
and on the whole it is to be welcomed. <An_ intelli- 
gent journalist, enjoying the confidence of his Foreign 
Office and various embassies and legations, can do a great 
deal to inform his readers of what national policies are in 
a given field and what lies behind them. But I wish they 
(to speak of them generically) could drop the bad habit 
of quoting the vaguest of vague authority for the opinions 
One of them, for example, who does 


they are reporting. 
excellent work for a provincial paper, heads his column 
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* London,” and states regularly that “it is understood 









































here,” “it is believed here,”’ “ the impression prevail 
here.” London is, after all, a sizeable place, and } 
would be instructive to. know in which of its many publ 
and private resorts the opinions cited prevail, Thy 
suggestion may be commended to another writer, yy 
recorded, no longer ago than last Monday, that “ ny 
than one observer in London is saying . . .” There my 
be about eight million observers in Greater Londoy. 
quite a number of them in Colney Hatch,—and the 
say a lot of remarkable things between them, Why 
‘**more than one observer” was saying in this case yy 
that the British Government was paying the price of pas 
cowardice, an opinion for which the writer apparent 
preferred not to accept responsibility himself, 
% * * * 

I am not a film ‘critic, and when I sce a picture that | 
particularly like I find it much easier to say that I like 
it than to say precisely why. That difliculty present 
itself in regard to Mr. Deeds Goes to Town, which | 
feel inclined to describe rather rashly (and making aj 


necessary allowance for a defective memory) as the beif 


film I have ever seen. Though the theme—a rich man\ 
disposal of his riches—is hackneyed enough, the treatmett 
is completely original, the central character is intense) 
attractive, and Gary Cooper’s playing of it is as near 
flawless as can be imagined. 
that, has not Mr. Graham Greene reviewed the film alread 
in The Spectator ? All I really want to say, or am con: 
petent to say, is that this is a brilliant piece of wor 
which no one who can make an opportunity of gettix 
to the Regal cinema should on any account miss, 
* * * * 


I do not often quote the Morning Post, and when! 
do, not always with admiration. But I cannot refrai 
from calling attention to its leading article on Tuesday 
devoted to a_ sincere, instructed and_ well-deservd 
eulogy of the French Prime Minister, M. Blum. Political 


M. Blum stands for everything the Morning Post hate® 


and it hates well. But in his foreign policy he has render! 
immense service to Europe in the last six weeks, and tle 
Post is ungrudging in its appreciation of an opponeli 
whom it rightly styles in the heading of its artic 
‘A Good European.” 


* * * * 


From What Paper? 


‘““Now that the British Association, following th ; 
insistent campaign of the Daily Herald, has turned iif 
attention increasingly to public welfare, and the cfleif 


39 


of Science on it .... 
* * * * 


Feed for Reflection 


“A dog-fight, more almost than any other crisis, fin 


the average human being completely at a loss.” —Dall 


Telegraph. JANUS. 


But so far as concerns aif 


Such articles form welcon® 
evidence of the honesty of British journalism—most of if 
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CIVILIANS AND AIR DEFENCE: THE GERMAN MODEL 


By L. H. TRIPP 


ENTATIVE efforts are now being made in Great 
Britain to organise the civilian population in its 
own defence against attack by air. Certain sections of 
the Press ridicule these efforts on the ground that there 
can be no adequate protection, military or civilian, 
against air attack. The leading military nations of the 
world—nations whose air armaments and _ military 
history entitle their views to be received with respect— 
evidently think otherwise, to judge by the fact that most 
of them have already elaborated some form of civilian 
gir defence. Since this is specially true of Germany, it 
may be of interest to glance at some of the measures 
taken by this highly militaristic nation to organise her 
civilians. in a particular area in their own defence. 

Passive air defence, as the Germans call it, to distin- 
ouish it from active defence by military means, developed 
early in Germany, where active defence had been forbidden 
hy the Versailles Treaty, and was first heard of in the 
spring of 1982. Thus it was not initiated by the present 
Government, which, in this as in so many other things, 
merely took over and perfected an organisation which 
already existed. 

The first step was to prepare a network of observation- 
and listening-posts, staffed by civilians, to give warning 
of approaching aircraft. In north-west Germany this 
system was first put to the test in May, 1932, when an 
imaginary air-attack, carried out by civilian ’planes and 
lasting for two days, was staged in the Ems-Weser-Elbe 
area. The navy, army, fire brigades and first-aid detach- 
ments collaborated, Wilhelmshaven was darkened, and 
Admiral Raeder himself watched the proceedings. In 
the following September a similar scheme was undertaken 


to test one hundred posts in the Baltic area. On this 
occasion Kiel was darkened, and foreign military 


observers, including the Japanese, Italian and American 
naval attachés, but not the British, were present. A few 
months later the network of amateur observation-posts 
had been so perfected that no aeroplane could cross any 
part of Germany without being under observation during 
the whole of its flight. 

Concurrently efforts were made to train special gas- 
decontamination squads, salvage-squads and __ first-aid 
detachments, and to provide gas- and_ splinter-proof 
cellars. At a Hamburg fire-station a cellar was fitted 
with various primitive devices (blankets, sand-bags, 
shutters, &e.) and thrown open for public inspection. 
Instructions were issued by the Hamburg authorities to 
all householders regarding the fortification of cellars. 
Observance was not compulsory. But the main task 
was, ofcourse, the training of personnel. The services 
of an already existing body, the Emergency Technical 


| Corps, formerly used for strike-breaking, were immediately 


enlisted, but since it was estimated that apart from 
doctors and firemen the voluntary co-operation of 1 per 
cent of the population would be required, the task of 
training all these people was obviously going to be a 
severe one. 

Such, briefly, was the position already before National 
Socialism came into power. By February, 1933, two 


special training schools had opened at Hamburg, 250 
med iti 
e effect 

p ‘ire brigades” was proceeding satisfactorily. By July 


Persons had undergone special medical courses lasting 
an a ° ° » ‘ ° 
“6 weeks, and the organisation of voluntary “ domestic 


it was realised that one trained air-warden would be 


heeded in every building in Hamburg (the population 
of this city is housed mainly in flats), which meant that 


75,000 would be required locally. These requirements 
have now been fulfilled, 


The fortification of private cellars was encouraged 
by the grant of a State subsidy of 50 per cent. of the 
cost up to a total of 1,000 marks, in addition to taxation 
relief. Public bomb-proof dug-outs have not been built, 
but suitable municipal buildings were being strengthened 
already in 1933, and maps showing those to which 
people may retire in the event of an air raid have been 
prepared. In this year, too, Hamburg experimented 
with sirens. Today warning sirens have been installed 
all over Hamburg and the surrounding country. Their 
note rises and falls between 200 and 400 vibrations to 
the second, and each can be heard above the traffic 
within a radius of 500 metres. 

Meanwhile a propaganda campaign was under way. 
By February, 1933, lantern-slide lectures were being 
given all over Hamburg. In July the first of the air- 
bomb models, now a feature in all German towns, was 
erected in a Hamburg street. It bears the inscription : 
“Remember Karlsruhe! On 22nd June, 1916, 110 German 
children were killed in an air raid.” In October an 
entire week was devoted to propaganda: children with 
boxes shaped like bombs collected money for the Air 
Defence League, lorries with dummy anti-aircraft guns 
paraded the streets, and a demonstration of an air 
attack upon an unfortified town was witnessed by 30,000 
persons. Similar weeks were organised in 1934 and 
1936 on a still larger scale. 

In 1934 special attention was devoted to the attics, the 
inflammability of which is notorious. Already in the 
previous year experiments had been made with non- 
inflammable paints, and in September, 1934, a public 
demonstration was given in Hamburg of the effect of fire 
upon a wooden structure treated with a fire-proofing 
mixture. Experiments were still being conducted in 
1935. As a further measure to lessen the danger of fire 
a Vigorous campaign was started (March, 1934) to clear 
all Hamburg attics of their lumber. This was usually 
done on Sundays, parish by parish. A fleet of lorries 
would descend upon a street, bugles would sound, attics 
would be inspected, superfluous litter removed, and the 
total output from all the houses dumped at one spot 
where the curious might inspect it on payment of 10 
pfennigs. Within six months all the attics of Hamburg 
were said to have been emptied of their rubbish 
(40,000 tons from 337,000 households). It is now the 
duty of air-wardens to see that litter does not again 
accumulate. 

Needless to say, drills, defence schemes and _ local 
“ black-outs,”” becoming increasingly complicated and 
realistic as the organisation developed, have been carried 
out concurrently with the other activities ever since 
1932. During night operations over Slesvig Holstein 
in March, 1934, the whole of the province was dimmed. 
Hamburg staged a partial black-out in November, 1934, 
and a complete one in January, 1935, when 75,000 air 
defence volunteers were on duty. In June, 1934, the 
harbour defences were tested in the presence of experts 
from the Air Ministry. An iron tower which had collapsed 
had to be cut asunder; an emergency bridge was built, 
necessitating the use of a pile-driver; another bridge, 
‘apable of bearing an 80-ton locomotive, was constructed 
across a crater; a steamer which had broken from its 
moorings was salvaged. In October, 1935, traffic in the 
port was held up for two hours while a still more ambitious 
scheme was carried out. By November, 1935, local air drill 
in the various Hamburg parishes was becoming a regular 
event. In all these drills the fire brigade, decontamination 
squads, salvage and medical detachments, qo-operate, 
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while the windows of many of the houses are pasted with strength of the cellar roof has been increased 1,000 
strips of gummed paper. cent., to withstand the collapse of the entire house aboies 
Today civilian air defence appears to be organised on The success of civilian air defence depends largely y 
roughly the following lines: the nucleus of the whole the extent to which the civilian population is prepared J 
organisation consists of highly-trained brigades of firemen, co-operate. The enthusiasm of the German people : poss 
medical, salvage and decontamination experts. These beyond question. In May, 19382, it was stated that 8.0% 
constitute the “ official” defence corps. In addition volunteers would be needed in Hamburg ; in July, 1933 
there is a Home Defence and a Factory Defence. Each the number had risen to 75,000, and in March, 1934 ty in fi 
factory and each block of flats has its own trained section 200,000. This last figure has actually been Surpassel 
whose duties are no doubt to apply emergency remedies for 21 per cent. of the population of Hamburg jg poy Jb 
until the official corps arrives. organised in the Air Defence League. It was state 
All new buildings have to comply with air-defence already in January, 1935, that 102 schools existed in matt 
requirements. Recently constructed workmen’s flats in Hamburg and the neighbouring provinces for the training J h 
Hamburg show the following innovations. All wood used — of this vast body of volunteers. ” Be talen 
in the attic is fireproof; the attic floor is built of fireproof If it is now asked whether this tremendous expendituy Tr 
material lined with wire netting; the box room partitions of energy will immunise the civil population of Germany JE 
are made of wire netting only; the wash-cellars in the from the effects of air attack, the answer must be no, By [B"™ 
basement are gas- and splinter-proof ; each has four exits — it will certainly greatly minimise these effects, and it yi [BY 
and a lavatory, each is connected by telephone with the also sustain the morale of civilians by giving them sonp. Thre 
attic, where an air warden will be posted; and the thing to do when the crisis comes. fail 
class 
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By PROFESSOR JOSE CASTILLEJO * 


OR those who believe in the fecundity of wars, the history, But he may ask in rejoinder if they are any 
recent ministerial crisis and the formation of the new less narrow than the political interests of the Church, 
Government in Spain is a perfect example. For the of the great Banks and of the armament factories, 
exigencies of the struggle have united forces so divergent which so often have the power in their hands, He 
that they contain within themselves the seeds of another — will be criticised for his lack of technical qualifications, ie 
civil war. He has neither written books nor delivered doctrinal 
This government could not have been formed earlicr discourses. But. which of the Spanish political leader port 
owing to two obstacles : firstly, many Republicans can claim to be author of doctrines or masters of political roads 
dreamed of a liberal democracy with a Socialistic taint, science? On the contrary the chief feature of the horse 
believing that they could unite Democrats, Liberals Republic has been the failure of the experts. Popular with 
and Socialists ; and secondly the Socialists for their part instinct has lost faith in them, It has always been said hitee 
were both internally divided and opposed, from within that a political chief need know but one art: that of gy 
the proletariat itself, by syndicalists and anarchists. surrounding himself with able men. It is the rarest of There 
The second obstacle was the harder to overcome. To it all in Spain, where almost every man of worth repel = 
indee 
* pail 
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pende 
death 
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effect 
when 
there 
Ecultie 
Card 
were 
witho 


we owe five years of republican governments, vague and his equals or superiors. 

vacillating in their aims, commanding no majority in the The men whom Largo Caballero has sought for his 
country, ever ready to yield to force, and not over- collaborators are like himself, the incarnation of force 
scrupulous in their alliances with right or left. They and action ; Indalecio Prieto, Minister of Air and Marine, 
gained the conditional support of groups which had both is the “ Tribune ” who carries the masses with him ani 
the force of public opinion behind them and a definite pro- | Who knows them best, the agile and redoubtable parlia 
programme, just because those governments were con- mentarian, the man of caution who knows in the supreme 
sidered inoffensive and incapable of triumphing on their moment when to throw caution to the winds, as when he 
own account, but allowing time meanwhile for the extreme armed the proletariat. His journalistic and _ popular 
popular elements to gain adherents, amass resources, and Culture does not dispense to the people more ideas than 
even to pile up arms. they can easily digest. He has no bureaucratic scruples 
and no belief in the virtue of a system of law ; but neither 
is he a flatterer of all popular movements, and he has 
even had the courage to oppose them. He has been 
regarded as the rival of Largo Caballero. His offer to and 
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collaborate with him is a proof of his political talent. he 
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He will be reproached for his narrowness in repre- Negrin, the Minister of Finance, who takes office 10 Bice , 
senting a social class and the materialistic view of the first time, is a talented and gencrous-minded doctor hands 
of medicine, who has had a thorough, solid scienttl Ryo) 
* Dr. Castillejo is Professor of Roman Law in the University training in Germany, and close family connexions with state 
of Madrid, and a member of the League of Nations Committee on a eee ; i aes ( 
Intelectual Co-operation. Politically he is independent and Russia. All his life has been dedicated to teaching @R :, 
cetached, research in the vast field of physiology, until the Republi elly ¢ 
ind ¢ 





The man of greatest dexterity and consistency in these 
tactics is the present Prime Minister and Minister for War, 
Senor Largo Caballero. He has had the sagacity to 
form the first sincere and authentic government of the 
Republic, a government which is designed, as was the 
clectoral coalition of the Popular Front, to fight a battle, Alvarez del Vayo represents the force of doctrine 
and probably will serve no other end. Senor Largo He is the pioneer and the explorer of new worlds, material 
Caballero is fundamentally a commander. His place is and ideal, the man of daring who may attain the limits 
in the forefront of the struggle among soldicrs and Of realisation. He has a wide modern outlook, is the 
generals, exercising his genius for action, or ina Minis-  itellectual guide of the Cabinet, and its mouthpiet 
terial office giving orders, but not on the Parliament abroad. He belongs to the youth who have lost all faith 
benches dispensing subtle reasons and legal precepts. in the old régime, and who hope with a faith almost 
He is the reverse of what the Republican governments Teligious that a change in the system of government mij 
have wished to be: he relies upon instinct instead of bring about a social, moral and economic transformatio 
science, upon force in place of reason, faith instead of of humanity, It is as though the spirit of the cighteentt 
programme, century were toying with the experiment of Russia. 
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cocking the collaboration of the most capable, sent him 
to Parliament as leader of the Socialist minority. He 
yossesses organising ability, as shown in the work of 
construction of the University City, capacity for command 
and great push. He is devoid of any experience whatever 
» financial matters, and perhaps it is for this very reason 
that he has been sent to a department where experts and 
pureaucrats form a barrier which only the recklessness 
of unprejudiced ignorance can demolish. In the decisive 
matter of choosing collaborators one may expect that, as 
je has done in his laboratories, he will give preference to 
talent and competence. 

These are the four men who matter in the struggle 
and they have taken the vital posts: War, Marine and 
ir, Finance and Diplomacy. But Largo Caballero 
wanted to include more than Socialists in his Cabinet. 
three Republican Ministers, in spite of their past political 
failure, command the confidence of the lower middle 
classes, in the hope of some concessions to an inoffensive 
ninor capitalism. One Catalan Minister of the Left is 
signed to maintain for a little while longer the loose tie 
etween the Central Government and Catalonia, At the 
sme time he will be for a considerable mass of Cata- 


lonian opinion a counterweight to the syndicalist and 
anarchist forces which have in fact been the rulers in 
that region since July 19th. One Minister of the Basque 
Nationalists, Catholic and Conservative, will guarantee 
the promise of autonomy in payment for support in the 
war. The Basques hope, if they obtain Home Rule, to 
break away from a lay State and Marxist régime. Two 
Communists are entrusted with the departments of 
education and agriculture, and they are excellent choices. 

But it is not likely that the new Government will ever 
take up the problems of internal organisation. Its end 
and aim is the war, and its only point of union is conflict 
with the Fascists, with the support of syndicalists and 
anarchists who, faithful to their principles, have not 
desired to participate in power. The Spanish masses 
do not understand what Fascism means. Just as in 
the sixteenth century they did not understand the 
meaning of Reformation ; but they suspect it to be the 
true heir of the Church, of Theocracy, militarism and 
despotism. And it is this silhouette of the new devil 
which unites against it the divergent forces supporting 
the Cabinet. Caballero may succeed if he sticks to his 
one task. 


THE HARVEST OF THE HEDGES 


By S. L. BENSUSAN 


HERE was a time—the grandparents of men and 
women still living could talk about it—when trans- 
yort facilities were practically unknown, when indifferent 
yoads depended for support on toll-gates, when the pack- 
horse acted as carrier for country folk and the mail coach 
with its team of four was known to attain a speed of 
fifteen miles an hour over the turnpike. In small 
country town and nearby villages life was self-contained. 
There was no amusement, the penny post was still on the 
far side of birth, no newspaper came bringing late news, 
indeed news itself travelled by courier and rumour 
“painted full of tongues ” was even more active than she 
is today. Every man and woman’s journey was de- 
pendent on feet whether of humans or horses, news of the 
death of a relative in a far part of the country might take 
weeks to reach parties concerned. 

The doctor was no familiar figure, his remedies even if 
effective were violent, the blacksmith might act as dentist ; 
when grave troubles came tle sufferers died and though 
there was what was called ‘ cutting” for certain diffi- 
culties, there was no anaesthetic, local or general. 
Gardening as we know it was in its infancy, though there 
Were more men and women than there are today who, 
vithout being professionals, knew all about budding 
and grafting. In those times there was a still-room in 
‘very country house of any pretensions, and either the 
thatelaine or some trusted housekeeper made syrups, 
cordials, country wines, preserves, lotions, perfumes 
id simple medicines. The need for this knowledge was 
ral in years when there was no chemist shop within easy 
rach and the grocer stocked nothing more than necessities. 

Iremember a grandmother of those times; she dwelt in 
dignity and comfort, and was born in days when the 
French Revolution was the chief 
Europe, Memory recalls vividly a cupboard, large, 
spacious and lighted, reached by a door from the dressing- 
vom leading to her bedroom. She was a very old lady 
then I was taken to see her, with white hair crowned by a 
Hie cap above a singularly placid face, and her delicate 
bunds looked as though they had never done any hard 


rork, But at certain seasons she sould descend in 
sate to the kitehen, where the gardener’s boy would bring 


ll manner of autumn harvest, and she would prepare 
elly of the crab-apple, quince and rowan, with elder wines 
ind cordials, lavender water, sloe gin, damson brandy, 


preoccupation of 


tomato pickle, walnut pickle and mushroom ketchup— 
which she spelt catsup. 

Earlier in the year she had made raspberry vinegar 
and a black currant cordial of great strength, while in the 
spring there were cowslip and dandelion wines to prepare. 
Apart from these pleasant things, she concocted lotions, 
ointments and eye washes, and she possessed a manu- 
script recipe book prepared by her grandmother in the 
reign of Queen Anne. It was brown, faded and slender, 
written in a fine pointed hand, and gave instruction 
under various headings, beginning with a quaint prayer in 
which the writer acknowledged the bounty of Providence 
and asked to be given the skill and patience necessary to 
enable her to do justice to what was described as “* God’s 
silver.” ‘‘ We shall be punished in another world,” the 
old white-haired lady told me, “ if we have neglected all 
the beautiful food that comes to us in the fields and woods 
without effort of our own.” 

Not without pride, she took me to her store-cupboard, 
opening the door with a key so bright that it shines on 
me as I write after the lapse of half a century, and showed 
me the jars, the bottles of many shapes and sizes, the 
pots with their parchment paper lids, her fine writing 
on them. 

Today you may watch the harvest of the countryside 
going to waste and see the housewife buying all manner of 
inferior substitutes. Round me in woods and meadows 
there are more than a dozen edible fungi, but the country- 
man will use only the common and meadow mushrooms ; 
the efforts of scores of other varieties to give an added 
zest to life he rewards with a kick cursing them for 
**toadstools.”” Shaggy caps, parasols, blewits, fairy rings, 
puff-ball and morel are alike rejected. The Ministry of 
Agriculture’s Handbook is very guarded, but it illustrates 
fifteen edible and nine poisonous varieties of mushroom 
and does not attempt to exhaust the list of those that may 
be eaten safely. 

The rowans are left for the birds, though with the aid 
of the windfalls from the apple-trees they make an 
admirable jelly, with a flavour that suits roast mutton 
or lamb or venison even better than the red currant 
variety. It is said that by distillation it is possible to 
get a strong spirit from rowans. Elderberries round us 
make neither wine, cordial nor jelly, the sweet briar that 
can be translated into a conserve or a wine goes untouched, 
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crab-apples rot in ditches. When I was a boy the dried 
leaves of the black thorn served in many a cottage either 
for tea or for mixing with the grocer’s packet to make it go 
farther, and many a housewife made sloe wine, gathering 
the berries after the frost had touched them once or twice ; 
now they await the onslaught of a few hardy birds. 
Barberry jelly, which I tried for the first time during the 
War, has a very pleasant flavour. 

Apart from the blackberry and the common field- 
mushroom, the children of the countryside do not trouble 
about their inheritance very much, and even where these 
two natural gifts are concerned they would rather sell 
them for a few pence than turn them to domestic uses. 
The housewives who make jam of rhubarb, vegetable 
marrow and blackberry become increasingly rare; they 
prefer to buy from the grocer and save trouble. 

It is not easy to see how existing conditions can be 
improved. I had hopes of the Women’s Institutes and 
suggested, to a company of ladies who help to guide them, 
a course of lectures to be prepared for delivery by one and 
all on the making of home-made jams, pickles, preserves, 
cordials and wines from the wasted wealth of our fields, 


ITH the possible exception of 1916 this year’s 
Presidential campaign—the poll is now less 
than two months distant—is unlike anything the United 
States has known for more than a hundred years. 
Ordinarily, the two major parties in America are practic- 
ally indistinguishable one from the other, but this year 
there is a real divergence. Like all great political 
differences, it is more easily sensed than defined. It 
certainly has not been defined in the platforms or in 
what the candidates have said to date. And on policy, 
the divergence is not perhaps as wide as it is in feeling. 
So far as policy is concerned, Mr. Landon must be rated 
as a fairly progressive man. Moreover, Mr. Roosevelt 
has given such a fillip to the country’s political thinking 
that even if Mr. Landon were an arch-conservative, 
he would have to appear progressive in this campaign 
to win votes. Finally, while Mr. Roosevelt is the can- 
didate of the masses, there is some reason to believe 
that the masses are moving to a position slightly nearer 
the centre than the one they have been occupying. 
If this is so, Mr. Roosevelt may be expected to move 
slightly nearer the centre too, for he is not a man to get 
out of touch with his followers. 

Thus we see the Republican candidate at the head of 
the “ classes ” veering somewhat toward the Roosevelt 
position, while Mr. Roosevelt at the head of the masses 
veers toward the position of the Republican candidate. 
This seeming paradox insures that no matter which 
candidate wins most of those parts of the New Deal 
not already invalidated by the Supreme Court will 
be allowed to go on. In either case, there will be big 
bounties for the farmers, fairly generous relief for the 
unemployed, a large programme of Federal expenditure 
and few reductions in taxes. The choice is largely one 
of temperament and feeling. It is between the dynamic 
sort of government seeking the widest possible dis- 
tribution of welfare within the existing framework—— 
such as Mr. Roosevelt has given 
less dynamic, sort of government in which property 
rights will receive a somewhat larger consideration 
than they have got from the New Deal. 

One of the fields in which temperament and feeling 
may count heavily efter the election is that of foreign 
affairs. Mr. Landon enjoys no experience whatever 
in this department of government. He has, like most 


and a more sober, 


ROOSEVELT AND LANDON 


By NEWTON AIKEN 
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woods and hedgerows. The suggestion wags fro 
received. “If there were any talk of winesmakie 
the Institute I should resign at once,” said an aciduls 
lady. “And I too,” said another. “ Such a Kissy 
would create a crisis in the movement,” declare , 
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I can’t think that they were all abstainers, though it; would be 
possible that they regard abstinence as a right “® priand-Ke 
proper doctrine for their neighbours. But I think ty eo! those s 
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of little worth to the keepers of vineyards, that a oun 
knowledge of the best ways of turning fruit and Vegetabls 
into something that warms our weary winter day; 
would do more good than harm. But because of thee 
virtues, which I admire and respect, those ladies Woul 
fain abolish even cowslip wine and would forbid elderber; 
cordial to be hot in the mouth. Yet nobody has ey 
been able to tell me of country folk who became drunkan 
by reason of their indulgence in the extracted virty 
of cowslip and primrose, elderberry or root vegetable, 
As I write there is much to be had for the asking in thy 
English countryside: the most of it will be wasted, 
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Washington, Septeniter, 
other Americans, been thinking for the past few yeas 
exclusively in terms of domestic affairs, and while he 
must be credited with sincerity in his protest that ly 
is not an isolationist, his background and _associatioys 
are not such as would lead him to take the initiatiy 
in foreign policy. He could hardly be expected to 
more, if elected, than appoint a good Secretary of State 
and give him the routine support which a Preside 
usually gives the ranking member of his cabinet. 
















Mr. Roosevelt is a man of different stamp. Like a 
members of his family, he rather fancies himself 4 
diplomat—not a career diplomat, but a bold penetratiy: 
fellow who knows how to cut the gordian knots into 
which career diplomats are forever tying themselva, 
Like Mr. Landon, the President has been very much 
preoccupied with domestic affairs since he torpedoei 
the World Economic Conference in 1933, but there ar 
those who think that if he were returned to office he 
might show fresh enthusiasm for international venture, 
Whatever the accuracy of these expectations, it is tne 
that Mr. Roosevelt has already introduced two notable 

























gestures on foreign affairs into the campaign. Bhis perpe 

In his speech at Chautauqua, tl ree weeks ago, Bic suc 
reaffirmed his desire to keep America out of any an othe pir 
all European wars in a speech which was in effect a pla Be yeh a 4 
for economic isolation in the event of war. While the B yictiny o 





speech dealt with general ideas rather than speci 
programmes, it warrants the inference that the President 
intends to renew at an appropriate time his advocacy 
of the neutrality Bill which had to be postponed at the 
last session of Congress because of the gathering oppos- 
tion to any surrender of the traditional American 
doctrine of freedom of the seas. This doctrine will have 
to be given up if the United States is to achieve the 
peaceful sort of neutrality to which the President and 
a large majority of the American people look, but it wil 
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about this it is impossible to say, but Mr. Roosevelts Beien ¢p 
temperament and his record are such as to create th Byont fin 
impression that he would not hesitate to press the 18806 Beach yy, 





once the election is out of the way. 
There has also been a suggestion, not confirmed and 
yet not completely discredited, that Mr. Roosevel 
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é cade at returned to office, to call a new sort of peace 
igi intone. e would invite King Edward, Hitler, 
ing jy TT eatin, President le Brun and other heads 
Ulta no d would seek to have those attending take 


an 
of States, ‘ ee ae ‘68 FN en See 
come sort of moral stand against war. The project 


a little vague. Its only purpose apparently 
would be to give dramatic form to the principles of the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact. It sounds fantastic, but it is one 
of those spectacular things which fascinate men of Mr. 
Roosevelt's dynamic quality. Moreover, he is precisely 
the man who, as things got better in his own country, 
might be expected to enlarge the theatre of his opera- 
tions. He would, to be sure, have a hard time steering 
a middle course between the isolationist feeling of which 
is so conscious and the entangling circumstances of a 
at international conference. But Mr. Roosevelt has 
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Ka walked too many tight-ropes since he entered the White 
fie House to let a balancing problem of that sort deter him 
kare ‘ ‘ Aaa ae - : Me Ne ait 
itu from what he considered a great and promising: inter 
N th 


national enterprise. If he is re-elected, we may hear 
more of the peace conference idea yet. 

If this discussion seems to take small account of the 
Union Party and its candidate, Mr. William Lemke, it 
is because Mr. Lemke and his group have so far given 
no indication that they would really affect the November 
result. Most of the straw polls credit Lemke wit! 
less than 5 per cent. of the vote, which is a much smaller 
percentage than the La Follette Progressive Party got 
in 1924—and the La Follette Party cut a very poor 
figure in that year. Lemke himself is a mere cipher 
in national polities. The formidable figure in the Union 
Party is Father Coughlin, the demagogie Catholic priest. 
For the longer future Coughlin’s activities have a ceria... 
not very reassuring significance, but unless he reveals 
more vote-getting powers when he recovers from the 
illness which forced him to take a rest from politics 
three weeks ago, his candidate will be a negligible factoz 
in the year’s balloting. 


at MODERN GLADIATORS 


By J. S. COLLIS 


-(WCENE: Blackfriars Ring on a Thursday evening. 
For some time I had meant to look in and _ see 
| what all-in wrestling was really like. I was prepared to 
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m Fwatch something rather primitive; and, on going at last, 
'] was not disappointed. I may add that I have seldom 
e 


‘seen anything more revolting, more consciously sadistic, 
Sor more significant of the long night of barbarisation that 
‘lies before mankind. 

| Entering the “theatre,’’ I found myself in a packed 
‘crowd, the members of which were watching the ring 
‘with over-normal excitement. Two strikingly powerful 


9 


hem was unaesthetically fat; the other was not 
it—merely gigantic. As I came in I saw the fat man’s 
Fopponent toss him head-over-heels into a corner and then 
jump on his stomach with both feet. However, the latter 
ispeedily rose and exchanged a similar courtesy. Followed 
a slashing blow in the face which again floored the first, 
Pwho again rose, and this time knocked his opponent so 


si violently against the ropes that the latter’s foot got 
be scaught in them, and he hung upside down helplessly while 
ihe foot was seized upon and savagely twisted. But as 
I Bite ankle did not belong to an ordinary man, and as the 
vs picferee seized the twister by both ears and dragged him 
thackwards, the other was able to break free, to regain 
shis perpendicular, and to fetch the opposing tonnage of 
MB ilesh such a blow that it crashed through the ropes out 
aM polthe ring. The latter ‘e-entering, evidently answered 
po! the m he latter, on re-entering, evi y ¢ 
‘ pith a foul, for boos broke from the crowd, and the 
iH prictin of the foul managed to twist the fat man’s arm 
* m such a way that he lay exposed on the ground while 
. shis opponent, as a gesture of contempt, plucked hair off 
: Phis chest, 
: As an unknowledgeable spectator I found the rules of 
a ithe game difficult to follow. It did not appear that there 
ad pWere many rules. All one could safely assume was that 
the - —_ who was killed first, or had a limb broken or was 
and ncaa laid out would be the loser. Yet I saw no 
—_ broken nor actual death. That’s the queer thing : 
re ho one was killed outright in the course of the evening. 


Jen pit is hard to understand; I have never been a hundred 
do _ cent, footballer, but I used to play occasionally with 
them that if a Cove-Smith or my brother, W. R. Collis, 
Spent five seconds in the ring with one of these gladiators, 
each would return to his respective hospital, not as a 
doctor but as a patient. 

For these 
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Jt men belong to a different species. After 
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‘men were engaged in the extremities of combat. One of 


— ey 5 e . . 
" internationals, and I’m quite sure from what I know of 


receiving a blow or a fall that would finish off a norma! 
man, these wrestlers immediately rise to their feet and 
-arry on with measurably increased violence. Howevei, 
besides the somewhat obscure rules of the game, three 
things safeguard each fighter from the extremities o! 
foul ferocity. First, there is the weight of public opinion : 
it is demoralising to have the crowd booing at you. 
Second, it is inadvisable to so outrage your opponent 
that a worse fate may be visited upon yourself, Third, 
the business of the referee is not to see that the rules are 
observed, since there are few rules, but to come to the 
rescue of the man who seems in most need of it. The 
presence of the referee is not suffered gladly by the 
wrestlers and he is frequently knocked down himself or 
thrown bodily over the ropes out of the ring. But if he 
is good he attends to his business ceaselessly, and when 
one man having floored his opponent is about to bite 
off an ear, break an ankle, or execute something les; 
mild, the referee, seizing him by the hair, hurls him 
backwards. 

The first match over (I forget which of them won), 
another pair appeared who performed similar prodigie + 
of ferocity. Twice an arm was broken, twice it mended 
itself again. Three times one man was killed, three 
times he rose from the dead. Following these came two 
light-weights—one of them having an extraordinarily 
goodlooking body. They played clean from first to last. 
This was scarcely appreciated by the audience, who, 
feeling let down, shouted at them satirically, “* Mind 
the Old School Tie !”’ However, this unfortunate lapse 
was fully compensated by the performance of the fourth 
contest. 

This last pair were the most interesting, and I was 
convinced that this sport was certainly the best method 
by which such men could satisfy their emotional an! 
physical needs. Two strolled into the ring: 
one red-haired and very long, the other dark-haired 
and immensely well built and in fine trim. Before the 
fight began the latter—an exhibitionist 
~-took the stage, quarrelling and shouting at everyone 
He playfully seized the referee and threw him across 
the ring; he went up to his opponent to shake hands 
but 


giants 


out-and-out 


knocked him down instead; he raised his ar 
Hitlerwise, addressing the audience, but 
I don’t know, for the uproar was terrific. At length 
the fight began. The two of then locked im a 
deadly embrace, then suddenly red-haired one 
threw the other over his shoulder and half out of tha 


what he said 


were 


the 
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ring. The latter retaliated by taking his opponent to be envied his pleasure. It was difficult to see bab 
the ba 


by the nose, then clinched him in a corner, got him on 
the ground, and was about to execute something excep- 
tional when the referee seized him by the hair and 
threw him backwards. In a second the pair were at 
it again, exchanging blows that would have felled a 
hippopotamus, tossing each other into the air like tennis 
balls, seizing each other’s ankles and exerting every 
effort to remove the foot from the leg. But exhaustion 
was evidently foreign to the dark-haired man, for when 
the bell sounded for an interval he still had suflicient 
energy to knock down his second and to address the 
crowd with pronounced disapproval. 

It was an interesting evening and these moderus 
held attention. But the memory which I carried away 
with me was less of them than of the referee. He 
approached the sublime. He was a_ slim, medium- 


sized man with black hair and a strikingly intelligent . 


face. Becomingly dressed in a. long-sleeved silk shirt 
and long trousers and grey rubber shoes on his extremely 
small feet, he stood in the centwe of the fray, flashing 
with electricity. He also was an out-and-out exhibi- 
tionist, intensely enjoying himself. Not that he was 


THE ALBERTA EXPERIMENT 





he remaiwed alive. His job, as I have said, 5, 
divert mortal blows into other channels, in te 
so he was dealing with wild animals and what 


perman 
more W 


By J. K. HORSEFIELD 


HE recent introduction by Mr. Aberhart of “ pros- 
perity certificates,” which depreciate in value 
unless stamped like insurance cards, seems to indicate 
that in the view of his Government, any experiment is 
better than none. Returned to power as an ardent 
disciple of Major Douglas, he appealed for the latter’s 
co-operation in such vague terms that the astute Major 
postponed his arrival until he had received guarantees 
that Alberta was not only willing but able to follow his 
advice. These guarantees never arrived; instead Mr. 
Aberhart took a step which alienated him from all true 
social creditors by engaging as financial adviser the Mr. 
Magor whose help in the financial reconstruction of 
Newfoundland had been based upon the most orthodox 
banking principles. Consequently, in a final pyrotechnic 
outburst of telegrams, Major Douglas washed his hands 
of the situation, and left Alberta to itself. 

Since then the news from the province has been 
confused and scanty, and it is difficult to tell to what 
extent the promised dividends, based on the public 
credit, still form part of the Government’s programme. 
In fact, almost the only concrete information to reach 
this country recently has been the announcement of the 
prosperity certificates, and these have no visible con- 
nexion with Mr. Aberhart’s election platform at all. 
They are not even a product of Social Credit literature, 
but belong to an altogether different set of economic 
heresies—those associated with the name of Silvio 
Gesell—which have already been tried out, though 
without conclusive results, in various small com- 
munities, 

Gesell, who lived from 1862 to 1930, described his 
scheme as one of “ Free Money,” and he based it on an 
interesting contrast between the position of the moneyed 
capitalist and that of the owner of goods. He pointed 
out that a variety of plagues—rust, damp, decay, heat, 
cold, breakage, mice, moths, flies, spiders, dust, wind, 
lightning, hail and earthquakes (to quote his graphic 
list)—prey continually upon stocks of goods, so that their 
owners may not hold them until a better market for fear 
of depreciation meanwhile ; whereas money is immune 
from all such evils. However long it is held, it never 
rusts nor decays, so that the lender of money can with 
impunity decline to supply it if the terms offered do not 





occasionally flung out of the ring into the crowa. This 
in a second he would emerge from there, like Pre abolitto 
from the Deep, and be back again in time to prev optimut 
one of the fighters from biting off an ear or bres: should | 
a limb, Sometimes these offices were so little a i ill, tas 
ciated that he himself would engage the full atte paid = 
of the most violent of the combatants. On one bit This “< 
-the dark-haired man rushed at him like a rhinosen, aed 
but the referee, ducking with a flash, dived thy UP wi 
his legs and came out the other side unscathed: a, eg 
he was rushed at, and again he took the plun 7 er 
safety. When the match was over and the dark-hgj on h 
man had lost (what constituted victory, heaven kno, TI vl 
he again leapt towards the referee, but the lat f : sue 
springing to a post, put his. back to it and holding 4 <A ia 
ropes with his hands raised both his legs up horizontal hould 
and met the oncoming figure with such a smack th “i it 
: forced U 
he bounced backwards across the ring and fell to 4 money 1 
ground, That referee was a flash of lightning, a gerp snag has 
Again, 1 
notes 4 
For exa 
bank-de| 
meet his views. Here, according to Gesell, is the ty 
origin of the rate of interest—the superior bargainij 
position of the usurer,. 
Hence his plan to make money also subject to dep 
ciation, so that if it is hoarded the holder will not «i \D} 


have to forgo receiving interest on it, but will actug If 






























have to pay a tax to the community to keep his mone «Tg 
intact—the necessary stamps having to be. boul. jjresci 

from the State. The anticipated result is, of couy Ky 
that lenders rush to invest, and the rate of inte % 
will fall, even to zero. He explicitly contends that; oe 
modern conditions this result should be achieved—th find 
there are sufficient undeveloped resources of hum, If y 
ingenuity and productiveness to justify the eliminati@}” the 
of “surplus value” to the capitalist from the me “Td 
possession of monetary resources. This he supper husband 
by arguing that in a moneyless community no a At th 
could withhold capital from would-be borrowers; iq took off 
capital would necessarily be in the form of perishalig—she was 
goods, and if withheld would wither away. mirror g 
To follow his argument through, in today’s econonigy aivocate 
jargon, entails two propositions. First, there sho what a ¢ 
be no rate of interest to prevent the creation of capi She w 
goods, however low their marginal efficiency. Am§could pc 
secondly, that the abolition of the rate of interest shouleven he 
accordingly be sought, so that employment is maximised would b 
It does not appear whether he conceived of a bala§with bai 
being struck at any given point where optimum emplipslenderes 
ment was obtained, or whether this was supposed with the 
happen exactly as the rate of interest vanished. Bie. The m 
a refinement of his proposals would meet the dificil Royal T 
For every increase in the rate of tax represented by tithe front 
stamps would increase the eagerness of capitalists (Padma 1 
invest, and so tend to lower the prevailing rate of inters¥is the m 
A suitable rate could therefore be found by expenmeiithe oth 
at which the requisite amount of lending was unléBhept the 
taken. And in any case Gesell is obviously right four yea 
principle. Bade as 
Nor was this to be the only virtue from deprecialllfinew wh 
money. For as soon as it became family income ® ‘ight bar 
thrifty housewife would rush to spend it, lest it bec” lahatm: 
necessary to buy stamps to keep up its value: [#8 the s 
consumption of the community would be accelerate obody 
© papPare and 





and because every recipient would make haste to 
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See how the baby” the velocity of circulation of money would — keep their hoards, not in the form of notes, but at their 
Was permanently rise, the same volume of money would do banks. If deposits are not to depreciate, the sting is 
D ching nore work, and trade should improve all round. taken from the scheme. And even if it was extended to 
Ould ME phis leads on to one of Gesell’s reat objectives the deposits, the canny capitalist would find some other 
dl. Bel “volition of the Trade Cycle. Once having attained hiding-place for his hoard- jewellery, or foreign currencies, 
Pre optimum employment, he proposes that: the Government for example, both of which might be expected to retain 
their value. For a business-man, Gesell was strangely 


powers to maintain it. If prices begin to 


should use its 7 
id be reduced and Government employees 


Prevey 
be fall, taxes WOL 









abn paid in new notes, thereby reversing the tendency. 
tent This in itself is no more than a familiar version of the 


a constructive policy of public works, to “ take 
employment in difficult times. It 


OCCAsig 


plea for 
hOcen 


up the slack ” of 


throw acquires, however, added attractiveness from association 
+ agai vith the ideal of maximum employment as a starting- 
lunge We pint. , ea ; ; : 

kh But how far is all this likely to be attainable in practice ? 


















know Theory would suggest certain indispensable conditions 

- lattelt for success, and unfortunately Alberta Jacks them. 

ding { For example, it is needful that the depreciating money 

zontal should be legal tender; for otherwise no one can be 

Ack th forced to receive it, and those persons who wish to hoard 

| to MW money will decline to have anything to do with it. This 

A gelling snag has apparently already come to light in Edmonton. 
Again, it is almost equally essential that the “ Gesell- 
notes” should be the only form of currency there is. 
For example, Gesell himself makes no plans for taxing 
bank-deposits, but obviously capitalists in these days 
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not Oli TYADMA’S husband said, “I shall be back at. six. 

actus If you are ready by then, we will go to the beach.” 

> mone “Tam going to the Royal Theatre. Gandhi is 

| boug addressing a meeting there.” 

hon, “Very well,” said her husband, ‘but be sure to 

Pi remove vour jewels and put them in the trunk before you 

ery () to the meeting.” 

oe If you go to the meeting, be sure to lock your purse 

= in the safe,’ retorted Padma. 

he im “[ don’t think I shall attend the meeting,” said the 

Suppo husband, and left for his office. 

no of At three o'clock Padma stood before her mirror and 

rs; {@etook off her jewels one by one. In about half an hour 

srishalig she was perfectly bare. She surveyed herself in the 


mirror and felt slightly. disappointed. The wife of the 
advocate next door was sure to be at the meeting, and 
what a chance lost of showing off the new gold necklace ! 


ONO 
shou 
“capita 
y. 
shoul 
ximistl 


She was satisfied, now that she had nothing on she 
could possibly lose at the meeting. She had removed 
even her bangles. She suddenly remembered that. it 
would be inauspicious for a married woman to go about 


balang@with bare wrists on a Friday. She put on two of her 
emplo@slenderest bangles and resolved to keep them covered 
posed with the end of her saree. 
‘. Bie. The meeting was to begin at five, but Padma was in the 
ifficult® Roval Theatre at four, and managed to secure a chair in 
1 byt the front row. In the next seat sat a friend of hers, and 
alist Padma noticed that she too was curiously bare. “ What 
intersss the matter? Where are your jewels ?” asked Padma. 
perimeige The other replied, ‘* I have purposely removed them and 
5 unde Kept them at home. When Mahatma Gandhi came here 
right Hour vears ago, I attended a meeting in this very hall. He 
__ Bede a speech and then appealed for funds, and before I 
recialif@xnew what I was doing I removed and placed at his fect 
ome tigeight bangles. and a necklace worth sixty sovereigns. The 
 becaiahatma collected three thousand rupees in half an hour 


Niet) bo nie oe 
ue; Pe the Shape of jewels alone—somehow when he asks 


' te b > : os . : 

i. ody can resist giving him things. I went home 
are « ; 
LO Ne re and for three months my husband did not speak to 


idealistic in his scheme. It is difficult to see how the 
holes in it can be stopped by a Government as hemmed 
in as is Mr. Aberhart’s by potential writs for acting 
ultra vires. 

Actually, it is probable that even Mr. Aberhart would 
disavow so comprehensive a programme as that which 
his scheme suggests to those who know its origin. He 
probably realises that to discourage saving would be no 
sound road to a growth of the new capital necessary 
for enterprise. Perhaps he has no higher ambition than 
to float a loan which will cost his Government nothing ; 
for in that respect his depreciating notes will commend 
themselves to Chancellors of the Exchequer the world 
over. Redeemable in two years’ time at their face value, 
his one-dollar certificates must be stamped with a one cent 
stamp each week meanwhile. Which means that by the 
time they have to be redeemed, the State has recovered 
104 cents in revenue, and the loan has been floated for 
nothing, with 2 per cent. per annum for expenses into 
the bargain. 


GANDH?S APPEAL 


By R. K. NARAYAN 


me. Today he would not allow me to start without 
stripping me of all my jewels.” 

Volunteers clad in white home-spun cloths and caps 
bustled about pushing chairs, arranging flower pots on 
the dais, and maintaining order in the crowd. It was 
only fifteen minutes past four and the hall was already 
full. People sat on windows and ventilators and stood 
choking the passages and doorways. 

At exactly five Mahatma Gandhi arrived. Everybody 
stood up. Shouts of ‘“ Gandhi-ki-jai,” “ Bharat Matha- 
ki-jai,”” rang through the hall. Gandhi stood on the 
dais smiling and bowing to the gathering. Padma stood 
with clasped hands. So this was Gandhi, she thought. 
She saluted him a number of times and then sat down. 
Garlands were flung towards the Mahatma from various 
parts of the hall. Several women rushed forward to touch 
his feet. It took nearly half an hour for the bustle to 
subside. Gandhi squatted down on the dais. An elderly 
gentleman with a drooping moustache, who had been 
hovering about Gandhi, came forward with a scroll in his 
hand and read an address, welcoming the Great Man 
and setting forth the work done by the local branch of the 
Servants of Untouchables Society. 

After the address, Gandhi spoke. There was a quiet 
cajoling note in his voice which lulled his hearers and 
made them sway to his words. ‘ You know I have come 
on a mission of reform. It is the cause of truth as I see it, 
and I appeal to you to help in it,” he said. In the eyes 
of God all men were equal. Could any man say that his 
eye or ear was superior to his hand or feet or any other 
part of his body? All were equally important. Simi- 
larly every section of society was as important as any 
other section. The caste system was just a division of 
labour. The Brahmin at the top did the religious and 
spiritual work and the Pariah (“ Harijan”’) did the 
necessary menial and scavenging work ; but just for that 
the latter must not be treated as a leper. All were equal 
in the eyes of God. 


He may have spoken for forty minutes. The audience 
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Jistened to him hypnotised. Padma distinctly saw a 
light round the speaker’s head. She agreed with every 
word he said. She felt an intense pity for the scavenger 
who came to her house, whom she often cursed’and bullied 
for no reason whatever. 

After the speech Gandhi proceeded to business. He said 
his audience must have guessed that he was there for their 
money. He needed it for providing the poor people of 
the depressed class with the elementary needs of life. 
He looked at the women and said, “* Your jewels must go 
for this work.”” There was a stir among the women in the 
assembly. Gandhi said jokingly, “* I am a money-lender 
by caste and I won’t go before I have in my pocket all your 
coins and anything that could be converted into coin. 
Please hurry up. I have another meeting this evening.” 

Somebody pushed his way through the crowd and placed 
a silver tray in Gandhi’s hands. A woman bounded on 
the platform, unclasped her necklace, and gave it him. 
Gandhi thanked her for the necklace but wanted to know 
if she meant to keep the ring he saw on her finger. The 
woman removed her ring and gave it to him amid applause. 

There was a rush on to the platform. Articles and 
money was brought to Gandhi at great speed. He attracted 
them like a central force. Men, women, and children, 
scrambled in confusion to approach Gandhi and offer him 
something. Mén on Padma’s right, women sitting on 
her left, children squatting on the carpet—everybody 
rushed forward with some offering or other. Padma 
covered her bangles with the end of her saree and sat 
fighting the madness which was rising in her. 

When the rush ended a variety of things were heaped 
around Gandhi—silver plates, trays, vases, fountain 
pens, watches, trinkets, jewels, coins, and garlands. 

Gandhi.thanked the audience for the gifts, and said 
he would presently auction all the valuable articles and 
convert them into cash. But first he would like to assure 
himself that there was nothing more to come. He 
asked, ‘* Brothers and sisters, have you given me your 
all?’ He looked around. Padma’s hands trembled 
as she kept her bangled wrists concealed under her saree. 
When Gandhi looked at her, she felt she had been found 
out. She climbed the platform, removed her two bangles, 
and placed them before Gandhi. He smiled and said, 
‘“* Thank you, Sister.” It was a great moment for Padma. 

Her husband came home rather late, ate his food in a 
businesslike way, and went to bed. He did not notice 
Padma’s bare wrists. 

She imagined wild things as to what he would do when 
he discovered the loss of her bangles. He might ask 
her to go back to her parents. He might not speak to 
her for three or four months. Shiva alone knew what 
was in store for her, She wished she had not gone to 
see Gandhi. 

She decided to say nothing about it till the morning. 
However, at about eleven she could not contain herself 
any longer. The suspense was harrowing. She touched 
her husband, woke him up, and told him about the 
bangles. He was too sleepy at first to understand what 
she was saying. She shook him well, and repeated it. 
He was silent for a few minutes—a thousand years they 
seemed to Padma. He said at last, very mildly, “I 
warned you not to go there with your jewels on.” She 
did not say anything to this. They were silent for some 
time, and then he said, ‘* Now listen to what I have done. 
I did not intend to go to the meeting at first, but stumbled 
in there with a friend. I had on me fifty rupees, drawn 
from the bank for paying the rent tomorrow, and I 
dropped them into the hox when a volunteer came round 
collecting money.” 

‘“* You are absolutely thoughtless ! What are we to do 
about the rent tomorrow ? ” asked Padma indignantly. 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By E. L. WOODWARD 





HE winter sports of the urban poor as well as i 
sports of the urbanised rich have begun ie 
I find the sport of the poor more civilised and mon 
amusing. There is no banging away at birds on EXquisit 
wing, that the whirr of feathers may be silenced, the 
flight broken, and life tumbled into death. There is iy 
harrying of frightened cubs. Footballers are not Cate 
about in boxes, to be chivvied round the country. They 
are not dug out of their hiding places ; they are not dria 
into the sea. Moreover, professional football does no 
seem to have that awful effect produced by so-calle 
blood sports upon the eyes, faces, and voices of thy 
females who have anything to do with them, An interes 
in this football will not merely take you through th 
winter. It will give you the promise of spring, Ty 
tecth of winter are drawn when the qualifying rou 
are over, and the cup-ties begin in full earnest. The seni. 
finals come before the daffodils, and the cheers of th 
grand finale fade into the first note of the cuckoo, 

You will enrich your life, if you will apply yours 
to the fortunes of football teams. Those twin Dioseyr, 
the Sunday papers which I may not name, will take 
new meaning for you. As February moves towan 
March, and the struggle for points and promotion become 
more desperate, you will find yourself coming dow 
arlier on Sunday mornings. You will not spoil you 
pleasure by reading a football final on Saturday night, 
You will wait for the Sabbath calm. 

I have noticed that in most forms of athletics (| 
exclude rowing) the qualities which make up sportsman 
ship are found more often in the onlookers than in the 
participants, You can learn a good deal about the Tean 
Spirit from supporting Tottenham Hotspur whom you 
have never seen. You will know how to take a licking 
like a man when the Spurs are beaten by West Han 
United. You will enjoy triumph without vainglory 
when Brentford rise higher and higher in the scale, 
You clench your fists like an Englishman in a tight 
corner when your favourite club sinks from Division | 
to Division II. You merge your personality in a wide 


whole when you know that no member of the Chelsea tean F 


was born in Chelsea, and that no Arsenal player has eve 
seen Woolwich Common. After all, the Great Bear is nots 
bear, and the Virgin and Scales exist only in your ow 
imagination. God alone knows what they really are. 
For all your patriotism, you will have no section! 
interests. You will not complain if Jack Smith, without 
whom the forwards of Aston Villa are as leaves belor 
the wind, ghosts as from an enchanter fleeing, you wil 
not complain if Jack Smith is called away to play fo 
England, and the Villa are beaten by 


know that Steve was discovered, a few years bath, 


railway bridge, a bleak bridge somewhere near Oldhav. 
You know to the last shilling how much a certain managtt 
paid for him. You know that this manager was fol 
enough to give him up, tempted by a dazzling ofle. 
You know what happened, after this transfer, to Steves 
old side. Steve’s portrait is now on hundreds of cigartttt 


you say to the small boy who has been eyeing you, the slot 
machine, the packet of cigarettes, and the card: 
“Here, my lad, here is Steve Macdermot.” 

And all this excitement, all these thoughts, all ths 
magnificence, they are all yours, every Sunday mommillt 
at your breakfast table, 













a gigantic taleuf 
goals. Then there is Steve Macdermot. You know, andthe 
world of men knows, all about Steve Macdermot. Yoif 
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Msgivings even among the moderates. 
| was dictated by the Communist danger is very thin. The 
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KINGSHIP IN GREECE 


By ROBERT BERNAYS, M.P. 


Tyr, first. impression of a visitor to Greece _today is of 
the value of monarchy as an institution. In King George II 
the people of Greece do appear to have found a man to whom 
they can give solid allegiance and respect. I was in Athens 
. few days after the Dictatorship had been declared. Indeed 
it was only as my ship steamed down the glorious Dalmatian 
coast that I heard of the suspension of the Constitution, 
and with my mind on the events of Spain I had naturally 
expected to find the whole city in a ferment and wholesale 
arrests and executions. It looked in fact in the August heat 
as if nothing whatever had happened. I was told that the 
country was under martial law, but even at night there was 
no evidence of the people under an iron military or even 
police control. In all post-War Europe there can have been 
no coup d'état more placidly accepted by the people than 
in Greece. 

The main reason for it is the trust imposed in the new 
King. When he returned to his country the shrewdest 
observers were convinced that the experiment was unlikely 
long to survive. They now admit that they have been 
proved wrong. Where their calculations proved false was 
in thinking that the Xing would be content to be the mouth- 
piece of the Monarchists who had been instrumental in his 
return. His first move was, contrary to the advice of the 
Monarchists, to proclaim a general amnesty. His secord 
was to dismiss the Monarchists and entrust the government 
to the Republicans, with the result that the position was 
reversed and the Republicans became the most fervent 
Monarchists. His dismissal of ISondylis, who had brought 
him back; won over the Republicans to the Royalist side in 
a night. 

He was met with opposition from a section of the 
Monarchists. He gave them very short shrift. One after- 
non a deputation of officers—high. officials in the War 
Oflice—appeared to lay down certain conditions upon the 
fulfilment of which by the King, they aflirmed, their con- 
The King listened to 
them patiently. When they had taken their departure he 
rang up General Metaxas and appointed him head of the 
War Office. When the officers returned there they found 


S that they had another chief and that they themselves were 


dismissed. 
In the early 
a single false 


months of his reign the King did not make 
He was careful to take no part in 
kept himself aloof from all 
intrigue or possibility of being accused of creating a party 
of King’s friends. He was at pains to avoid the charge of 
Royal extravagance. He realised that with a Civil List of 


step. 


| only £40,000 the monarchy could not be maintained on a 
| lavish scale. 


He refused therefore to return to the old 
Palace but was content to live in the house occupied by his 
father when he was Crown Prince. In fact he has not 
Teopened any of the Royal Palaces of the old régime. 

He-has consistently eschewed the spectacular, and con- 
centrated-on the humdrum duties of Monarchy. He has 


preferred to strive to win respect rather than to court 


popularity. Thus he has thrown himself with praiseworthy 


| energy into the dreary round of inspections and tours of 
"investigation. In his social activities he has modelled himself 
| on English Royalty. Indeed, the Greeks like to think of him 
6 san Englishman. They like his English ways, and delight 
| to reeall that when he was in exile in England he was a 
Sirequent- visitor to the Distinguished Strangers Gallery of 
§ the House of Commons. He thus in his early months acquired 
E astock of goodwill which kas been of immense value to him in 
; the last few weeks, when he has found it necessary to support 


Metaxas in the creation of a Dictatorship. 
The new Dictator’s recent action has inevitably aroused 
The excuse that 


‘ommunists in’ Greece are a negligible force. They only 
humbered 15 out of 300 in the Chamber. Their threat, to 
call 2 24-hour General Strike if the decree of compulsory 
arbitration recently promulgsted was not withdrawn, should 


‘ 


have had no terrors for the Government. The strike would 
have been confined to the seaports, and the Government 
could easily have resorted to the old device in a country 
where the male population is conscripted, of summoning 
the strikers to the colours. Communism in any case can never 
have any great strength in a country like Greece where 
there is profound belief in individualism and the rights of 
property. Communism in Greece as elsewhere is being used 
as a convenient label of abuse for any body of men regarded as 
likely to make trouble for the party in power. 

What has chiefly influenced the King in his support of 
Metaxas is the apparent hopelessness of forming a stable 
Government out of the rival factions in Greek politics. Since 
the deaths in quick succession of Venizelos, Tsaldaris, 
and Kondylis there has not merely been a complete 
absence of leadership in Greek politics, but of any dividing 
principle. This is demonstrated by the fact that the main 
cleavage is between those who call themselves Venizelist and 
those who are styled anti-Venizelists. On this odd issue the 
rival parties were returned to Parliament in the first election 
under the monarchy in almost exactly equal proportions. 
In such circumstances a Government operating through 
the normal channels of Parliament was extremely difficult. 
It became impossible when it was revealed in the negotiation; 
that all that the Party leaders were consideriag was the number 
of jobs they could obtain for themselves and their supporters 
as the price of their Parliamentary vote. There is no tradition 
of public life in Greece or any element of a governing class in 
politics. The simplest peasant imagines that he is perfectly 
capable of being Prime Minister and is quite ready to apply: 
for the job. 

The result, therefore, of the Wing's conscientious 
attempts to create a constitutional Government was hopeless 
inefficiency and in the political institutions. 
The politicians flatly refused to collaborate and sink their 
differences. More ard more the King found himself forced to 
fall back upon the one man who stood out from the struggle of 
group and faction. General Metaxas is certainly no demccrat. 
Trained in the Prussian school of militarism, he has made no 
secret of the fact that it is his belief that there is no hope 
for Greece except in a military dictatorship. But he does 
appear to be honest, able, and just. To these qualities he adds 
the courage to shoulder full responsibility for his actions 
and does not seek to shelter behind the King. The two 
men are on excellent terms with each other. In addition the 
King has the good fortune to have a first class adviser and 
administrator in M. Cotzias, the Mayor of Athens. 

But it cannot be said that the future of democracy ia 
Greece is bright. The King has let it be known that he desires 
to restore the Constitution at the earliest favourable moment, 
but the same promise has been made by so many who set out 
on a temporary coup d’éat in a time of public danger, and 
ended in creating a permanent Dictatorship. For however 
much a Dictator may desire to place a legal wig over a naked 
sword he is always faced with the likelihood that the Parlia- 
ment that he summons to support him will decide that its 
first task is to destroy him. 

For all that, the presence of the King has undoubtedly made 
the coup d’éat accepiable to the Greek people. The people 
are very poor. An examination, in the early weeks of the 
reign, of the standard of life of five hundred typical working- 
class families revealed that half of them lived on a wage of 
less than £4 per month. But the position is improving. 
The great proportion of the two million refugees from Asia 
Minor have been now absorbed into employment. Unem- 
ployment in Athens is decreasing, although the population 
has increased from 275,000 now to over a million. Tobacco 
is the great problem. The Greeks are hopeful that the con- 
tacts of their King with England will assist in providing 2 
market for it here. Incidentally, for this country even to 
take £250,000 of tobacco would be excellent business from our 
own point of view. It would rescue Greece from the economic 
grip of Germany, and would ensure Greek support which migh’ 
in an emergency be worth three battleships to us, 
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The Cinema 
«AS You Like It” and “Cover to Cover.” “At the Carlton 


As You Like It is a respectful film : that is to say there is far 
more Shakespeare in it than there was in Reinhardt’s Dream, 
and I dare say it is a better production than you will often see 
on the stage. In Miss Bergner’s Rosalind freedom may have 
become elvishness and poetry sometimes whimsicality, her 
tear-smudged, bewildered features may be more easily asso- 
ciated with a constant nymph than with the reckless-tongued 
Rosalind, but certainly in her private version she is, like white 
witches, “‘ mischievously good”; while Mr. Laurence Olivier’s 
Orlando, sullen, brooding, a little oafish, is even more satis- 
fying. The only jarring notes in the acting were Mr. Henry 
Ainley’s Duke and Mr. Leon Quartermaine’s Jacques. Mr. 
Ainley’s false fruity enunciation carries us back to the 
Zdwardian stage, when every Shakespearean actor ranted 
like a little Irving, and as for Jacques, his sting has been 
quite drawn. The great public may well wonder why this 
hearty good fellow was known to his companions as ** melan- 
choly.”. Horns and cuckolds have been heavily censored, 
the streak of poison which runs through the comedy has been 
squeezed carefully out between hygienic finger-tips, and 
what is left, apart from Arden and absurd delightful artificial 
love, is Shakespeare at his falsest, Adam and church bells 
and good men’s feasts and sermons in stones, all the dull 
didactic unconvincing images. That, I think, is the chief 
ebjection to Shakespeare on the screen: the British Board of 
Censors will see to it that only the school versions of his plays 
ere produced. 


Regarded as a film, 4s You Like Il is less satisfactory. 
There are far too many dull middle-length shots from a fixed 
camera, so that we might just as well be seated in the circle 
above the deep wide stage at Drury Lane. The special possi- 
bilities soliloquy gives are ignored : the ** Seven Ages of Man ” 
is as falsely italicised as it usually is on the stage : we watch 
Jacques taking deep breath for the too famous passage, 
we watch his audience intently and unaccountably absorbed 
in the rather banal recital. How much more effectively this 
speech could have been expressed on the screen: say, through 
the ears and eyes of a bored listener who wanders off from the 
prosy cynic out of earshot but turns suddenly back to hear the 
better when a finer, more truthful line happens to reach his ear : 
“even in the cannon’s mouth,” “sans teeth, sans eyes, sans 
taste, sans everything.” Dr. Czinner has been too respectful 
towards stage tradition. He seems to have coneluded that 
all the cinema can offer is more space : more elaborate palace 
sets and a real wood with room for real animals. How the 
ubiquitous livestock (sheep and cows and hens and rabbits) 
weary us before the end, and how disastrously the genuine 
English woodland is spoilt by too much fancy, for when did 
English trees, in what is apparently late autumn, bear clusters 
of white flowers ? Freedom of movement, too, is often misused, 
and why should poetry be cut merely to leave time for girlish 
games of touch-wood tiirough the trees ? On only one occasion 
is the camera a definite gain. The lyrical repetitions between 
Sylvius and Phebe, Orlando and Rosalind: *‘ It is to be all 
made of sighs and tears: And so am I for Phebe.” ‘* And I 
for Ganymede.” “And I for Rosalind.” ‘* And I for no 
woman,” with the help of the rhythmically panning camera 
move beautifully into the memory. 

Cover to Cover, Mr. Paul Rotha’s short film made for the 
National Book Council, is a far more interesting picture, for 
this director uses the counterpoint of sound and image with 
subtlety. Among the distinguished authors who take part, 
Miss Rebecca West has the best lines, and Mr. T. S. Eliot, 
I was grieved to notice, has not se good a screen face or manner 
as Sapper. Verse is skilfully used in the commentary, though 
it has less simplicity, is less “* seeable > than Mr, Auden’s in 
Night Mail, and all the stages of a book from MS. to library 
and counter are dramatised with real imagination. From the 
documentary point of view I have one serious criticism. 
id there ever exist such a heaven-born publisher as this who 
consults an author in the choice of his type and paper ? 
Were. f 


SAYING OF THE 


The whole of As You Like It is really an intimate memoir 


of a girl's first Jove affair. C. A. Lejeune. 


GRAHAM GREENE, 


——=_ 


— 


Déjeuners Sur L’Herbe | 


r [D’un correspondant parisien] 


Paris n‘est pas toute la France. Pour ne pas loubj 
jaurais voulu profiter des beaux jours pour resid’ 
contact avec la province. A la traversée de St. Cloud ri 
fus pris dans une foule de communistes montant 4 Gareh, 
déjeuner sur lherbe. J’arrétai pour mieux les yoir. : 
restai jusqu’au soir pour les voir encore. Le voyage, c¢ ious 
fut court mais profitable. jos 

Le parti communiste excelle & organiser les fétes familial 
Les dimanches d’¢té il convie ses adhérents a des partie ke 
campagne. Ils s'y rendent par milliers, hommes, femmes ét 
enfants, chargés de paniers de provisions. En ces Oceasiens 
les communistes se révélent gens paisibles et de bonne 
humeur. Peut-étre Jeurs jeunes hommes saluent-ils du 
poing avec un peu trop d’ostentation. Peut-étre leurs bambi, 
sont-ils bien petits pour chanter Il Jnternationale. Maic 
somme toute, a part les insignes, ce sont des promencan 
comme les autres. 

Ils sont correctement vétus. Les cravates rouges sont 
soie; les robes sont a la mode. Beaucoup viennent » 
autobus, mais beaucoup. aussi en taxi. Certains monies 
une motocyclette; il y en a méme plus dun qui condyi 
sa voiture. On apprendrait sans surprise qu’ils sp} 
nombreux & posséder en banlieue un lopin de terre, yp 
bicoque. Pourquoi ces gens-li sont-ils communistes ? 

Il y a cinquante ans, a2 Vépoque oi, “ revenant de 
revue,” Paulus faisait applaudir le général Boulanger, ¢ était 
i. Longchamp que la foule déjeunait sur lherbe. Par millies 
également, hommes, femmes et enfants s'y rendaient ave 
leurs paniers de provisions. EKux aussi paraissaient heurey 
et prospéres. La chanson précise qu'ils étaient “ gais ¢ 
contents” et quils * acclamaient l'armée frangaise.” A pat 
la coupe de leurs vétements et leurs moyens de locomotion, 
ils ressemblaient fort aux communistes de Garches. 
quoi ces gens-la étaient-ils boulangistes ? 


Malgré le demi-siécle d’écart, il y a des réponses commune 


aux deux questions. D’abord une grande soif de paix... Ving 
ans aprés 1870 on voyait cette paix dans la force :- ving 
aprés 1914 on voudrait Pobtenir du seul droit. 
désir d*épurer les méthodes de gouvernement. Il y a cinquante 
ans on était las de la * politique de sous-vétérinaires ” dénoncee 
par Gambetta: aujourd’hui on est las de la * politique é 






Pour 


Ensuite wh 





maquignons,” toujours dénoncée, mais toujours renaissaite 
D’autre part le Francais est. resté frondeur—et ce nest pa 
au centre que l'on peut fronder. Ajoutez 2 cela Fattrait 
Ja nouveauté, le magnétisme des foules. 
ressemblances. 

Ce qui distingue les communistes des boulangistes cet 
Vidéal. Au cours de ce demi-siécle les consciences furet 


bouleversées par l’Affaire Dreyfus, la religion fut bannie && 
L’école _ religieus 
Vécole laique endoctrine a gauce hy 


Técole, VEglise fut séparée de lEtat. 
endoctrinait 4 droite ; 
Ce demi-siécle fut aussi celui de Jean Jaurés. 
discours dimanche a Garches. 
socialiste a marqué d'une empreinte profonde les mass 
francaises. En dehors des discours son oeuvre ne comiplt 
guére. L’homme d'état était nul, mais lorateur était he 
pair. I] aida beaucoup 4 amener ce changement d'idéal. 
in ce temps, un autre socialiste, René Viviani, dans ut 
phrase restée célébre, demandait aux gauches par quoi dé 
remplaceraient au ciel les étoiles éteintes. 
répondait. De sa voix d’or il ber¢ait les détresses humaine 
Les mains se tendaient vers Vapétre de la cité futur 


On eitait 


s’'adressait. 
Aujourd hui le cycle est complet. L’étoile rouge du Kren 
remplace l’étoile dor des Rois Mages. 

Cest aux sens également que s’adressent les chefs 
munistes. Leurs troupes ne raisonnent pas ; elles obeisse 
Ce n'est pas sans danger. Quelle voie les chefs veuleat! 


suivre ? Ot entendent-ils s’arréter ?  Jusqu‘oi iront 


masses ? Ob¢iront-clles toujours ? Trop souvent, en pene 


révolutionnaire, le monstre dévore celui qui Ta enfatlt 
Hy a quelques mois les chefs communistes commandaié 


* La Roeque au poteau !”” Aujourdh 


aux troupes de crier : 
( 


Yordre est de crier: * Francais, soyons tous fréres ! 
criera-t-on demain ? Au-dela des Pyrénées, boulangisté § 
communistes crient: ‘ Sois mon frére, ou je te tue:” 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


. 
Cornered Preservation _ 
In the Lake District, which I visited last week, there is 
t satisfaction at the salvation— so it is called—of a solid 
area of B00 square miles in the loveliest, most remote and 
ia romantic region. Famous names are ineluded in the 
vavation : Derwentwater, Ullswater, Grasmere, the Vale of 
Keswick, Buttermere, Troutbeck and others. The district 
is “saved * not from the builder, but from the afforester, by 
his own collusion. What is most pleasing and promising in 
the scheme is the technique of its accomplishment. The 
CP.R.E., the National Trust and the Forestry Commission 
appointed a joint committee, with the object of reconeiling 
the ideals of use and beauty ; and the committee (who have 
worked very hard) finally arrived at an excellent arrangement. 
In its beneficent history the C.P.R.E. has never done a better 
deed. It has persuaded conflicting aims to consent to a mutual 
elation. The Forestry Commission is often roundly abused. 
Naturalists abuse it, as in Breckland, for spoiling good bird 
country and, elsewhere. for condemning black game. Labourers 
abuse it for planting what was once agricultural land. Land- 
owners abuse it for filling surrounding acres with refugee 
vermin. Landscape aesthetes abuse it for its affection for 
vloomy conifers and for rectilineal prejudices and in general 
for interference with the native landscape beauties. All these 
forget that the nation needs and will need trees, especially 
conifers, and that the work of afforesting may give economic 
employment in depressed areas. :This new arrangement, and 
concession, in and about Eskdale should do much to restore 
the general reputation of the Commission, at the same time 
that it enlarges gratitude to the C.P.R.E. and to the National 
Trust. It may be worth iterating a comment I heard again 
and again in Westmorland: “* It would not be so bad if the 
Commission would plant broadcast and not with the drill. 
The straight lines are what we hate.” 
2% ® 2 * 


Three- 


grea 


Seasonal Contrasts 

On September 4th in Sussex hay was being carted on 
one side of the road and wheat on the other. Both were 
very fair crops und very eloquent of the strangest summer 
in memory. Almost everything has been contrary to rule. 
Jt isa rule that in wet seasons the leaves hang on the trees 
and keep their greenness till Jate in the year. Today there 
isa downpour of brown desiceated leaves in both town and 
wuntry, One urban roadman, very busy with his broom, 


FE volunteered the information that he had begun to sweep 
ralt ce 
mur ee 


up leaves three weeks sooner than his wont. 
has been some form or other of mildew. 


The enemy 
Was ever a year 


| when roses, though they have flowered and _ still flower 


_ grown four foot at least above the roof of their cage. 
© was seldom in 


» humerous as blackberries begin to be ; 

tye | good crop in most of our gardens. 
ne : ; ’ : 

it MK loaded; and the robustious Bramley’s Scedling demands 


_ magnificently, have so suffered both from white mildew 
» and black spot ? 


The wild field and dog roses are already 
shedding quantities of yellow leaves. On the other hand 
some shrubs grow greener and greener. Raspberries in my 
garden still bear a good deal of fruit and the canes have 
Fruit 
and are 
and apples are a 
Even the shy Cox is 


such abundance. Plums were 


as 


drastic thinning. 
* * * - 


A Hard Winter? 


Wild berries, which already begin to colour, as if we had 


I saw one weeping holly, a peculiarly 


p tree. In the same garden some specimens of the rather rare 


P pfowan, with berries of an enhanced scarlet, beaconed from 
ts Cole 


afar with Haming dises of colour. That surpassed all the 
records even of that surpassing garden. The country people, 
who can never shake off their teleological faiths, already 
Prognosticate a hard winter, in which the lives of the birds 
Will be saved by this prudent provision of food. It is sur- 
prising that already the berry-eating migrant birds .from 
the North have arrived. In the Midizads a fair number 
of fieldfare—the greatest berry eater in the list—appeared 
last week. Often they are not seen on southern shores till 


November or even later. What may this portend ? 


Winter Songs 

We do not hear the fieldfare or any other winter visitor 
sing as they hear him in the far North, but he is one of the 
most talkative of birds in the winter months. The chuckle 
is like no other bird’s (except perhaps the American robin’s). 
That excellent paper, the organ of the British Empire 
Naturalists’ Association, has been asking for transliterations 
of birds’ songs on the model of “‘a little bit of bread and no 
cheese” (Gallice “ pork”’). Well, the chuckle of a flock of 
fleldfare reminds me of the sound of water running out of 
a bath. Has anyone, I wonder, noted that the cirl-bunting 
has a song very much like the yellowhammer’s but he omits 
the “no cheese,” or pork. All the buntings of course are 
remerkable for their selection of autumn as spring. They 
nest late and never seem to sing so much as in August or 
even September. How the fat corn-bunting croaks from 
the telegraph wires over holiday travellers! Ripe corn is 
his inspiration, 

% * * % 

A Greater Tortoise-shell 

News, of no little interest to entomologists, reaches me 
from a correspondent in the neighbourhood of Bodmin. He 
writes: “‘I do not remember to have seen the Comma 
butterfly here till last year, when I saw two or three. This 
year I have seen half a dozen and actually caught one with 
my hands. Now my son has startled me by catching alarge 
tortoise-shell (on August 21st). . .. Now the virtual dis- 
appearance of the larger tortoise-shell, while the lesser con- 
tinues to be one of the commonest of all butterflies, has 
greatly puzzled entomologists. It had become extinct in 
most districts and seemed to be going the way of the Grcat 
Copper. The Comma is a surprise in the opposite direction. 
It used to be confined to three or four counties of the West ; 
but has appeared in most of the Southern and Midland 
counties in the last few years; and its multiplication—-which 
also remains unexplained—and its extension of range seem 
to be continuing. Is this tortoise-shell a single spy and 
an immigrant, or the sign of a return of this most beautiful 
species ? 

* # + * 

An Asiatic Gentian 
‘The world’s riches which disperséd lie”’ continue to 
contract into a span ~—into the span of England. I saw 
this week in full blossom some of the plants which have issued 
from seed brought back by Mr. Kingdon Ward, that king of 
plant discoverers, from beyond the Himalayas. They included 
two gentians that have not, I think, vet been christened. One 
is a very bright blue of the type that we associate with the 
European gentian, the other a blue so light as to be almost 
white ; and its hue is unlike any other that I can remember. 
Both were blooming freely in an open frame, and seemed 
perfectly hardy. They are not such salient novelties of course 
as were his gorgeous blue meconopsis, which is incomparable, 
or even that lusty and most useful primula, Florinde, but they 
are real enough additions to the flora of our English gardens. 
In the same garden were growing some shades of red, as rare 
as the blue shades of these new gentians. A good many private 
gardeners, though fewer than one might expect, grow the tall 
lobelia that is a brighter scarlet than any flower in the list ; 
but there is also a variety, equally easy to grow, of a sort of 
salmon red, that has no near parallel so far as I know. 


.” 


% * * * 


The Dwarf Aster 


Our own hybridisers are always busy and produce novelties 
hardly less remarkable than those fetched from the ends of 
the earth or what Mr. Kingdon Ward calls ** the roof of the 
world.” One triumph of recent years, now being rapidly 
multiplied and therefore cheapened, is a form of dwarf aster 
or Michaelmas daisy. It grows only a few inches high, say 
twelve at the most, makes a comely bushy plant, and bears 
plentiful flowers of pink as well as purple shades. As an edging 
plant it would make a pleasant green border throughout the 
summer and give welcome flowers in September. It is a 
favourite with Mr. Wallace of Tunbridge Wells, to whom 
horticulture and landscape gardening have long owed much. 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


{Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is teasonably possible. The most suitable 
length is that of one of our ‘* News of the Week’ paragraphs. 


a rs 





Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be-treated as confidential—Ed. Tue Srecrator.] 


DEVELOPMENTS IN ADDIS ABABA 
[To the Editor of THe SrecTaror.|] 
Sir,—Your readers, after seeing Captain Brophil’s account 
of W. Abyssinia, may be interested to know the condition 
of things in Addis Ababa up to July 29th, when TI left. 

By the end of April the Abyssinian armies had dispersed, 
their morale broken for the time by the use of gas. But 
though in June reports were coming in to Addis Ababa of 
soldiers rallying to the call of Dejazmach Abbara, the son 
of Ras Kassa, the Italians seem to have neglected the most 
elementary precautions to secure their position. The result 
was that on July 6th the small guard at a railway station 
less than thirty miles from Addis Ababa was wiped out, the 
line was cut, a train derailed and its occupants only rescued 
twenty-four hours later by a relief expedition, at the time 
when I was reading in the latest paper reccived from England 
that the last and final casualty list had been issued in Rome. 
It took a week to get the railway working again ; before that 
had been accomplished, a force of 200 Italians, sent to bring 
in an outpost thirty miles north of Addis Ababa, had been 
attacked on the way back and suffered heavy losses. The 
day before I left two attacks were made on the town, in 
the morning from the west and in the afternoon and evening 
from the east. The latter was euphemistically reported by 
the Italians as an attack on the Addis Ababa-Dessye road, 
an attempt to interrupt their communications with Dessye 
which had ceased to exist a month earlicr owing to the rains. 
Actually the attack was not more than three miles from the 
centre of the town, about half a mile from the British Legation. 
I have heard since that the attack continued for another 
thirty hours: one of the Legation guard was wounded and 
the Legation building itself hit by random bullets. 

What may be happening north of the Dessye-Lake Tana 
line nobody knows; but south of that any claim to hold 
the country is preposterous. I do not know how far the 
Italians have any control over the Ogaden, west of the road 
which runs along the frontier of British Somaliland to Jijiga, 
Harar and Dire Dawa; but apart from that section of the 
country Italian control is limited to the railway and a radius 
of five miles from the centre of Addis Ababa, where the 
Italians are hemmed in, with the railway as their only means 
of communication with the outside world. Supplies of 
petrol were reported to be very low when I left and there 
was a shortage of food. No more than two kilos of flour 
might be bought by any one person, sugar had been unob- 
tainable the previous week and eggs and vegetables were 
very scarce in the market. 

We were still waiting for signs of the benefits that Italian 
civilisation was to bring to benighted Abyssinia. True, the 
street lighting that had been installed for the coronation in 
1930 had been brought into use again and slightly extended ; 
a little more attention had been given to street cleaning, 
including the issue of an order (not enforced) that all house- 
holders were responsible for the removal of grass at the sides 
of the street in front of their houses; and all shops (by 
order strictly enforced) had to display their signs in Italian, 
so that you got your watch mended at an ‘* Orologeria,” 
end your meals at a ‘ Ristorante,” which is a_ distinct 
advance. But whereas before one could send a_ telegram 
to England and get an answer in twenty-four hours at most, 
jt now takes from two to thirteen days. Previously it might 
take two days to have a message relayed by telephone from 
Addis Ababa to Dire Dawa to reserve a room at the hotel; 
but a telegram sent off on July 27th had not arrived at Dire 
Dawa by the 30th. Formerly our mails never took as much 


as three weeks in transit, but letters which I sent off on 
July 12th reached London a week after my arrival on 
August 15th. In consequence, there is in Addis Ababa 


among the foreign population a growing contempt for the 
Italian administration. Trade has been killed by the policy 
of gradually withdrawing the silver dollar from circulation 
and substituting Italian paper money; the 
the Abyssinians in the new régime is shown by the fact that, 


confidence of 


while the official rate of exchange is 5 lire to the dolla mM 

10} or 11 must be given to get a dollar. es 
But what can one expect from people who issue 

order that all dogs must be muzzled or led ? I don't Supp 

that a muzzle could be procured within 2,000 miles of Addi 

Ababa, and the idea of leading a “ pi **-dog on a string . , ; 
Yours truly, A. F. Matmmy, 
150 Adelaide Road, London, N.W. 3. 


OUR ATTITUDE TOWARDS CRUELiy 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 

Srr,-—-It is curious to reflect that little over a hundred Vean 
has elapsed since the first Act was passed which made delibery, 
cruelty to certain animals under certain conditions illegal, Py 
vious to that all attempts to pass any sort of Bill reganiiy 
the prevention of cruelty to animals had been treated yj, 
ridicule and derision. In the newspapers of those days 








read that a padre named Granger, vicar of Shiplake, in Oxfoy) 


shire, was severely reproved by his bishop, called a madi 
by his congregation, and finally thrown into prison, {; 
denouncing cruclty in one of his sermons—* prostitutiz 
the pulpit by referring to such a subject ” was the charg 
Yet even that Act protected only cattle and horses, It di 


not protect bulls, or put a stop to bull-baiting, or fori i 


the use of dogs for draft; also cruelty was not deemed { 
be illegal unless the person committing it owned the anina! 
Indeed, the catch phrase in Parliament whenever the questi 
arose was: 
reference to it was invariably met with “* laughter and jecr, 


We have progressed since those days, of course, particular) 
during the last twenty years, but the problem remain—— 


why, when it is illegal to illtreat a domestic animal, is it no 
illegal to torture a wild animal? If I deliberately hunte 
some mongrel dog with a pack of hounds and _ they to 
him to pieces I could be heavily fined or sent to prism 
Yet I can hunt a fox to death with impunity. A hundr 
years hence, cr maybe less, our descendants will talk of usw 
we talk of our forbears of a hundred years ago, 

Do we grow more intelligent and consequently more humay 


as we go on in years, or is human nature—at any rate in thie 


country—changing ? In my youth all I thought and dreamed 


“This is not a fit subject for legislation,” anip 


‘ 





about was fox-hunting, and to supplement a slender incon hy 
(professionally) in matches at places lit 
Harp, Hendw he 
other shooting 
Today I detest bait 


I shot pigeons 
the Gun Club, Notting Hill, the Welsh 
Ostend, Monte Carlo, Baden Baden and 
centres at home and on the Continent. 
those amusements and many of my 
whom long ago I hunted and shot are 


their enthusiasm has faded and their 


contemporaries. wit! 





puzzled to know wif 
tastes have changeiy 


More surprising, perhaps, is the fact that a big section of thy 


young generation dislikes forms of sport which necessitét 
cruelty, even though many have been reared on the lay 


in an atmosphere of sport as distinct from pastimes. 


An interesting problem, particularly as in most Europea) 





countries cruelty and brutality between the native inhabita! 





and shoot were looked upon more or less as milksops ot’ 
bit queer.” 
past pastimes have become more and more popular, to © 


nothing of those two finest games in the world for those 


ean afford them—polo and steeplechasing. 

Are games and sport during youth an absolute neces 
if we are to grow into courageous, hard-bitten he-me 
Before the War I, in common with most people, ust! 
think so. Yet I had lads in my company who from the 4 
of fourteen or so had been employed in offices, kept with th 
noses to the grindstone with never a chance of playing outde 
games of any sort. And the way those boys behaved unde 
fire and faced terrible hardships was astonishing.—! 
Sir, &e., Basix Tez. 

$4 Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 








But up and down the country for some ye 
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THE CONFLICT IN SPAIN 
[To the Editor of TuE SPECTATOR. | 
gin,—I have read with interest the brief letter: of my friend 
Mr, Arnold Lunn in your September 4th issue, and, if you will 
allow me to do so, I should like to ask him a question. a 
: No one denies that, both before and during the present civil 
lar, }) wn in Spain, members or ™ Lef Vi parties have been guilty 
DB oof criminal deeds against public order. So have members of 
ue « Right ” parties. Unfortunately, Spain always has been a 
SUPP oy stormy land. : gs. 
f Add In forming @ moral judgement, however, it is needful to 
g..'B consider all the factors. Therefore, I would ask Mr. Russ 
uw, Ie this question : Does he consider that the state of Spain, after 
the recent general election, was such as to justify the starting, 
by the opposition parties, of a civil war which (1) required the 
Bi, yse of imported Moorish troops : 7.e., troops of the hereditary 
LTY enemy of Spain; (2) required also the use of foreign weapons 
against the countrymen of those who started the war; (3) 
d yeas jnevitably led to execrable atrocities ; (4) and must necessarily 
liber end in the impoverishment of the country and the reduction 
al. Pu of it, at least for a time, either to chaos or to some form of 
gardi& dictatorship ? 
ed wii ~ In replying to this question it should be remembered that 
ays ve the Spanish General Elections of 1931, 1933 and 1936 have 
Oxfoni.& shown swings of the pendulum, and that therefore a peaceful 
ladnia way to try to reach power was open to the opposition parties, 
On, {iy —Yours faithfully, J. W. POYNTER, 
tituting Highbury, N. 5. 
Charge 
It dill [To the Editor of Tur Sercraror.] 
fori Sir, —On returning, after an absence of three weeks, from a 
med tie country that need not be specified and reading the accumu- 
anita ated Spectators, I am disgusted by the attitude of the bulk 
uestinf of the English Press, including yourself, towards the Red 
.” ane atrocities in Spain. And especially as I am old enough to 
jee. remember the feeling in this country as expressed in regard 
culayt. «to the Bulgarian and Armenian massacres. 
naire Not often do I find myself in agreement with the Daily Mail. 
sitnif But I do admire the way in which they have exposed the 
hunteil. cases of stripping in public, outraging and murder of nuns, 
ey toxp as Well as the murder and torture of priests and in fact many 
prise whose sole ** crime ”’ was the profession of their faith. Much 
undef as one deprecates such a course, small wonder that these 
fusaf diabolical actions have provoked reprisals from the anti-Reds. 
—Yours faithfully, G. Perry Lewis. 
uman Royal Societies Club, St. James’s Street, S.W.1. 
inks E [To the Editor of Tum Specrator.] 
incom Sik,—Your correspondent Professor Harvey’s remarks on the 
es jie conflict in Spain raise such grave issues that I beg to be 
lend allowed to make the following observations upon them : 
iootingf (1) His condemnation of the rebels’ use of Moorish troops 
t oti ignores the fact that the inhabitants of Eastern and Southern 





s wif Spain are largely Moorish themselves in blood and in culture. 











w vhf A secret Mohammedan mosque with a large congregation was 
angi discovered at Valencia as recently as the year 1760. The 
of thf present ghastly outrages against things Christian are partly 
-ssitat «to be explained by an underground survival of Morisco 
¢ lai tradition. The Moorish troops. are, moreover, Spanish 
_ subjects and, as such, as much concerned for the government 
rope © of their country as any others. The Professor's zeal for 
bite * Aryan” race is surely misplaced in dealing with Spanish 
goo affairs, 
thu (2) His contention that the atrocities on both sides “ cancel 


or’ out” is a confusion of cause with effect. : 
» yage (8) His critical attitude when it is a question of atrocity- 
to wp Stories is laid aside when he naively quotes an ebullition. of 
ce wipes Odium theologicum from an unnamed “ English religious 
» weekly” as evidence of ecclesiastical oppression in Spain. 
5 The Spanish Inquisition, which was abolished in 1835, is 
men hardly more convincing than the pictures of Goya, who died 
cei He 1828, as evidence for the present state of the Spanish 
Church. Moreover, those whose investigations of the Spanish 
Inquisition have gone beyond the works of perpetuators of 
utde the “Black Legend” such as the Jacobin Llorente or the 
und bitterly hostile Lea, know that it was far less injurious than 
rT Is often Supposed. The excellence of work done by orphanages, 
ze. hospitals, schools and such like in connexion with the Spanish 
Chureh and the devoted social work of nuns is known to 


many persons. now. in England who, like myself, are neither 
Roéman Cathidlics nor possessors of any private axe to grind. 

(4) Speculations as to the effect of a rebel victory on the 
political orientation of Spain are too precarious to be used 
as a guide for British policy. In any case it should be 
remembered that a Fascist State is a State with a grievance. 
It would surely be the wiser as well as the nobler course 
to consider how these grievances of Italy, Germany and 
others could Le settled with justice rather than with war. 
References to the Straits of Gibraltar suggest that we are 
contemplating the latter—sub-Blimp—alternative.— Yours 
faithfully, R. Trevor DAvIEs. 

9 Manor Road, Holywell, Oxford. 


[To the Editor of Tur Srectator.] 
Srr,—I can only thank your correspondent, Professor Harvey, 
for so promptly (and competently) providing my letter of 
August 28th with its foil. For the rest, he warms himself at 
his own fire—if he does not exactly consume his own smoke ! 
And, as to the “resident in Spain of undoubted veracity 
and experience ’’ who communicated to ‘“ an English religious 
weekly ” the shouts from Spanish Patriot streets of ** Long 
live the Inquisiticn!”—I can only say that against this 
remarkable ebulliticn I feel obliged to play my communication 
from ‘* an impartial observer,” viz., that he heard in Barcelona 
(or was. it Madrid ?) geoups of Red “ killers” continually 
shouting ‘Long live the Binomial Theorem!” and 
** Quadratic Equations involving Three Unknowns ! *’—Yours 
faithfully, P. R. BuTLer, 
Dublin. 


THE PALESTINE CRISIS 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectator. | 
Si1r,—In the ‘* News of the Week” regarding the Palestine 
crisis you say in The Spectator of September 4th: “* Signs of 
sympathy, if not actual solidarity, with the Palestinian 
Arabs on the part not merely of Transjordania but of Arab 
States like Iraq and Nejd and Yamen are a development not 
to be disregarded.” Is there any particular reason why the 
Indian Moslem community has been excluded from your list ? 
The Indian Mohammedans have been doing everything in 
their power to bring pressure to bear on the Government of 
India so that it might, in turn, influence the Government of 
this country to cencede that which the Arabs took up arms 
to win.—Yours faithfully, M. S. AHMED. 
(Unpaid Professor of Mechanical Fnzineering in the 
Osmania- University, -Hyderabad-Deccan, India.) 
71 Rustlings Road, Sheffield, 11. 


THE OVERTAXED NATIVE 
[To the Editor of Tur Spectraror.] 

Srr,—I have read Mr. Cullen Young’s article on this subject 
in your issue of August 28th with very great interest. He raises 
a number of points but I do not think that any are really 
controversial. What is going on in Nyassaland has its counter- 
part in most parts of Africa south of the Equator. So long as 
mines and other industries continue to develop as they are 
undoubtedly doing, and so long as Native Taxation remains 
at its present high level, the able-bodied native must go to 
work far away from his kraal in order to pay his taxes. Con- 
ditions are not so bad for the native if he is recruited and 
continues to work within his own country, but when he is 
recruited in, say, Nyassaland for work in the Transvaal, it is 
a very different matter, notwithstanding all the care which the 
Recruiting Authorities undoubtedly do take, 

That the natives are overtaxed I have not the slightest 
doubt. This appears, however, to be part of a well understood 
policy, but the ultimate effects on the native must be, and are, 
deplorable. The native townships which have been established 
in the vicinity of all the large towns do not help matters in 
the very least. Moreover, some of these towns further exploit 
the native through rental charges and in other ways. 

It is dificult to suggest any method whereby concerted 
action can be taken to reduce native taxation, par- 
ticularly as the average white taxpayer seldom gives the 
matter a thought, but, when one realises that, in addition to 
his hut tax, the native has to pay other indirect taxes, such 
as customs, there is not much difficulty in showing that he is 
being overtaxed. I can only hope, therefore, that, as a result 


more 
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of the publicity given to the report of the Geneva Commission, 

something tangible will result, not only in Nyassaland, but 

in the adjacent territories.— Yours faithfully, 
73 Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 


“ULTIMA THULE” ONE UP ON LONDON 


[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Simr,—On August 31st we heard during the six o’clock news on 
the Radio that there was a midnight rush, as September 
was ushered in, for the new stamp issue, people staying up in 
order to raid the all-night post offices. 

We were surprised and pardonably pleased to discover 
thus that we were for once ahead of London in these far away 
isles and at the post office of an obscure country village ! 
For at 9.30 on the morning of August 3lst—that is to say 
more than twelve hours ahead of London—we were served 
with the new stamps; and moreover as it was mail day 
(we have only a tri-weekly mail out here in the country 
districts) we were able to use them at once before even London 
was served! It occurs to me that perhaps the postmaster 
exceeded his instructions in offering them ahead of time, 
but I am sure London is too generous to grudge us our little 
triumph.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Park Hall, Bixter, Shetland Isles. 


ROCK FOR MR. LLOYD GEORGE 

[To the Editor of Ture Specraror.] 
Sir,—Janus’ paragraph, headed ‘ Rock for Mr. Lloyd 
George” greatly interested me, for I ¢:2 cid enough to 
remember the ‘sixties, but my experience does not enable 
me to agree with Janus that the rock was probably “a big 
brick-bat.”’. It was much more probably ** what the Americans 
call candy.” 

I remember in country fairs the controllers of shooting 
dises used to call out ** Nuts or jibber.” This latter word 
puzzled me for many years, but I discovered afterwards 
it was a contraction for Gibraltar rock, which at that time of 
day was about the only rock or candy known, but as the 
rock makers have discovered an ingenious method of incor- 
porating the town in the material of the rock itself in a different 
coloured candy (or boiled sugar), there are a very few towns 
which are the resorts of pleasure seekers which have not a 
rock of their own, and that no doubt explains the nature of 
* Llanerchymedd ” rock. 

I had much rather believe that it was candy than a chunk 
of old red sandstone—at all events, the candy is more 
digestible.— Yours, &c., Je 


A. R. ORAGE 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecratror.] 

Sir,—May I be permitted to correct an inaccuracy in Mr. 
Nevinson’s review of P. Mairet’s memoir concerning Orage ? 
Orage did not “return from the U.S.A. with the gospel 
zxeeording to Major Douglas.”” He was convinced of the 
truth of Douglas's theory of Social Credit long before he left 
the New Age for Fontainbleu. Nor did he on his return 
“try to revive the New Age.’ This paper naturally changed 
its Editor but continued in circulation. On Orage’s return 
he founded the New English Weekly to which, if I am not 
mnistaken, Mr. Nevinson contributed a commendatory letter. 

In conclusion, may I add that Mr. Nevinson’s review of 
Orage’s personality in no wise differs from others who are 
attempting to praise their master? Orage was as many 
sided as clouds are many formed, and were he alive today 
he would be rightly contemptuous of the little men who can 
only support him as a corpse and not when he was searching 
and battling for truth._-Yours faithfully, 

88 Moor Lane, Great Crosby, KE. J. PANKHURST. 

Liverpool, 23. 


PARTY POLITICS 
|To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 
Sir,— In the August 28th issue of The Spectator, Janus remarks 
that Englishmen always have been sick of party politics, 
but never sick enough to give them up. 

If this is so, is he quite sure that it will always remain so ? 
A National Conservative Member of Parliament has recently 
written to me saying: ‘I am certainly prepared to do what 
the majority of the constituents in my Division most desire.” 


Wn. CULLEN. 


CONSTANT READER. 


a 
Further, I am informed that a considerable number 
of the present House of Commons have declared, in even 
specific terms, their willingness to take their orders ig 
people, whom they are elected to represent, instead of f P 
the party machine as heretofore. oi 


of Member, 


Are there not here grounds for believing that a radi 
change in attitude to our parliamentary system is re 
place ? My own opinion is that democracy will re, 
become a reality when the people realise that Members >a 
elected to Parliament primarily to represent them, and an 
they, through these representatives, begin to ask for . 
things which they want, instead of voting, as they now da 
for one or other party programme, the merits and demerit 


‘of which they cannot possibly assess.—Yours faithfully 


Cray House, Bexley, Kent, E. U. MacWirnay 


A QUALIFIED EASTERNER 
[Vo the Editor of Tur Srectrator.| 

Sir,—Rush of work has delayed my intention of Making g 
gentle protest against a label affixed to me in a review of my 
War in Outline, which otherwise I greatly appreciated, Th: 
label was contained in an aside—*it is always well 1 
remember that the writer is an Easterner.”” On the contrary 
I was a “ Westerner” at the time when these issues wer 
being debated and the labels were current. It was only 
under pressure of facts subsequently discovered in historic) 
study that I modified my view. But even now I do not shar 
the true * Easterner ’? view—that the War could have bee 
won in the East instead of in the West. My present view 
lies between the two schools; it is, that the Eastern theatres 
offered scope for the distraction which was necessary for any 
concentration in the West to be effective, and that 
decision in the West against Germany depended on tl: 
adequate * preparation” of that decision by action agains 
Germany’s weaker allies.—Yours truly, 

B. H. Lippetr Harr, 


A. E. HOUSMAN 
[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.| 
Sir,—I am engaged upon a biography of A. E. Housman, 
If any of your readers have letter; to, or from, the poet, or 
any other information about him, will they please communicate 
with me? Permission of Laurence Housman will be obtained 
for all letters published. Cyrit CLEMENS. 
President, International Mark Twain Society, 
Webster Groves, Missouri. 


Findon, Sussex. 


“ LEFT-CENTRE ” 
[To the Editor of Tue Srectratonr.] 
Sir,—In ordinary circumstances, the continuous move of 
The Spectator (at a pace which is rapidly being accelerated) 
towards the Left, would be a domestie event. Its reader, 
who can always stop buying it, would have no right to 
complain. 

But (honestly, I am asking for information) are the circum 
stances ordinary ? I have a_ recollection (possibly quite 
erroneous) that St. Loe Strachey left some trust fund, i 
his will, to ensure that the paper should be continued as a 
organ of that * Centre” party, as he called it, to whieh le 
himself always belonged. Of course, if I am = wrong, my 
letter is pointless. But otherwise it is difficult to under 
stand how those responsible for the present policy of Tie 
Spectator can honourably take the line they do. Strachey f 
must be turning in his grave !—Yours truly, 

P. R. Wuatiey, Lt.-Colonel. 

Wodewaye, Teignmouth, Devon. 

[Mr. St. Loe Strachey left no trust of any kind in regatl 
to The Spectator. Subsequently to his death legal steps wet 
taken to preseive the complete independence of the papet and 
eliminate questions of personal or commercial profit. Mr 
Strachey himself never belonged to any Centre party. He 
described the position of The Spectator as Left-Centre, a 
Left-Centre it remains. While reserving its full independent 
and right of criticism The Spectator has given general suppor 
to Mr. Baldwin's Government, notably, for example, in the 
Government's rearmament policy, its policy of non- inte: 
vention in Spain, and more recently in its decision to taker 





{firm measures to restore order in Palestine. —Ep. The Spectalot: 
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UCKOOS AND THEIR HABITS 
, [To the Editor of Tue Sprcraror.] 
gin,—Many an unedifying dispute regarding the domestic 
[_— of the cuckoo might have been avoided if certain 
4 “a had not claimed for their observations, which in 
1. were interesting, a too general application in their 
pag dogmatise on unsubstantiated claims, based on 
urely hypothetical evidence, and in attempting to gencralise 
on the habits of a single species by propounding an entirely 
© new theory on assumed photographic evidence. It should be 
carefully noted that neither Mr. Pike nor Mr. Chance makes 
any attempt to reply to the main implication contained in my 
4 letter —i.¢-, that photography, as far as the actual deposition 
© js concerned, has so far proved absolutely nothing. I have 
© pefore me a letter from the latter in which it is stated * that 
~ photographs are unsatisfactory. ; I also have another commu- 
» nication from the same observer in which he claims, in referring 
» to his slow motion film ‘‘in this you actually see the egg 
» Jeaving the oviduct.””, Why does Mr. Pike not publish this 
photo ? Has anyone seen it ? To claim that a cuckoo “ like 
F any other bird lays its eggs directly into the place where they 
are to be hatched” without deducing carefully verified 
ientifie evidence is untenable. 
Both Messrs. Chance and Pike endeavour to enlarge on the 
point that when the cuckoo arrived at the nest she first picked 
up and held in her beak the fosterer’s egg. In every case 
when I have personally witnessed depositions by regurgitation, 
the fosterer’s egg has been always taken up immediately after 
the deposition. It was impossible for me—and equally 
impossible for them—to see the cuckoo’s egg leave the beak 
while her head was in the nest ; immediately before she takes 
up the fosterer’s egg this obviously is exactly what takes 


ee 
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place. 

I will now “face up” to the three questions put by Mr. 
Chance. The very beautiful silver-point drawing by Dr. 
Rowan—as reproduced in Country Life—was exhibited before 
the members of the British Ornithologists’ Club at a subse- 
quent meeting (as it was not then ready) on October 12th, 
1927, at which I read my paper on the deposition which I saw, 
in company with Mr. Scholey, on the Cliffe-at-Hoo, Kent, 
marshes on June 20th, 1927. Does Mr. Chance honestly 
believe that Dr. Rowan would have ever put his pencil to that 
drawing if he had had any doubts as to the genuineness of my 
observation and statements ? 

In the second part of question 1, he states that in connexion 
with an illustrated article by Mr. Scholey in a well-known 
weekly journal (presumably Country Life) that I personally 
witnessed with Mr. Scholey a cuckoo actually lay her egg. 
Jonly witnessed with him three depositions, and they were all 


by regurgitation. I have not—and do not wish to—conceal 
facts, but why does Mr. Chance make statements and accusa- 


tions before taking the trouble to verify them ? He suggests 
that Mr. Scholey no longer supports my statements. his, if 
a fact, would indeed be staggering news—there is, however, 
not a word of truth in his claims. 

Ihave all Mr. Scholey’s correspondence since we first met 
very carefully preserved. This is what he says in a letter 
dated April 13th, 1932 : 

“As photographs do not prove things to the right sort of critic, 
and a genuine deposition by regurgitation can in a photograph 
be construed into a raid or anything else by a sceptic who won't 
have the regurgitation theory—now no longer a theory, thank 
| goodness” (italics mine). 


In referring to my observations recorded in The Spectator for 
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© July 20th, 1934, he writes on July 27th : 
“Firstly, please accept my congratulations. Fairly knock out 
evidence.” 
If space permitted I could considerably enlarge on Mr. 
' Scholey’s emphatic support and evidence in confirmstion of 
Tegurgitation. 
Regarding Mr. Chance’s question 3, in which he refers to 
} Wagers, I cannot do better than refer him to the first para- 


| staph in the above-mentioned letter in The Spectator, I 


Would also like to call his attention to the Bulletin of the 
| British Ornithologists’ Club for April 8th, 1925, and remind 
; him of the fact that he was severely censured by the Com- 
Mittee for endeavouring to discredit Mr. Scholey’s and my 


and for sending a report of that criticism to the Birmingham 
Mail without the Committee’s permission. 

Mr. Pike ignominiously attempts to throw dust in the eyes 
of your readers by suggesting that I have endeavoured to 
twist his statements in my effort to prove the habit of regurgi- 
tation. I do not know what his statements were intended 
to convey. Iam only interested in his important confession ! 
As to whether Mr. Chance is pleased or not must be left to 
them to settle. ‘Those who know Mr. Chance as I do (!) will 
find it difficult to believe that the confession was made without 
his consent. 

It is well known that for fifteen years I have persistently, 
conscientiously, and perhaps indignantly, fought against the 
fantastic theory of normal oviposition which, as all ornitholo- 
gists are well aware, was founded on the evidence of the original 
film, and I now claim that, owing to Mr. Pike’s admission, 
the theory is no longer tenable, and the thorn to which Mr. Pike 
refers has not even left a superficial scratch. I am well aware 
that thousands have seen these films, but that by no means 
proves anything. Were they all convinced? Why he 
should suggest that I have purposely avoided seeing his film 
is not only absurd, but untrue. Nothing would give me 
more pleasure, providing I was allowed a free hand to criticise, 
but I must repeat that none of my friends who have seen it 
accept the claims put forward as confirmatory evidence in 
support of normal oviposition. 

It is quite possible that a Cuckoo has been seen on a nest. 
If so, she was definitely not there for oviposition. She was 
there as Darwin would have suggested (Origin of Species, 
p- 198) as a rare event—probably a case of temporary reversion 
to a long-lost aboriginal instinct of nidification—i.e., the 
love of brooding. 

It is interesting to note that neither Mr. Chance nor Mr. 
Pike makes any effort to defend the photos which appeared in 
Country Life, and which I criticised in my letter. They 
prefer to indulge in empty innuendos and criminations instead 
of placing before us facts backed up by irrefutable new scien- 
tific evidence, and Mr. Pike does not explain what he means 
by a forcing action of the rump during oviposition. There 
is no forcing action required in the natural birth of an egg! 
It is physically impossible for any bird to lay an egg in one- 
fifth of a second! 

In conclusion, it may interest them to know that I am 
perfectly satisfied with the support that has been and is being 
given to the habit of regurgitation by many leading Ornitholo- 
gists. There probably will always be a vociferous minority 
who are slow in accepting what is now a proved fact—in 
many cases because they have been deceived by photos and 
the impossible claims put forward by photographers. Where 
Mr. Scholey and I have scored is that most of our work has 
been with the Reed Warbler Cuckoo; consequently the whole 
of the nest and the body of the bird is in full view to those in 
the hide during deposition.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Percy F. Bunyarp, F.Z.S., M.B.0.U. 

57 Kidderminster Road, Croydon. 


[We cannot this 
Spectator. ] 


continue correspondence.—Ep. The 


The Dancers 


Tn dancers leap no more upon the stage, 

The energetic speech of arms is still ; 

No drums reverberate, no trumpets shrill 

Their metaphors of man’s mercurial rage. 

Feet shuffle to the exits, carefully 

Avoiding trailing gowns, fumbling for steps. 
Headlights throw misty beams. The cold rain drips. 
Somebody’s laughter passes drunkenly. 


The dolls of love and hate are laid to rest. 
They do not hear the striking of the clocks, 
These actors shut for ever in their box, 
Once lovely mediums of tear and jest. 

The curtain has descended to the floor, 
And on the stage the dancers leap no more. 


CLIFFORD DyMENT. 
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The Last Half Century 


By R. C. K. ENSOR 


Wuen a veteran journalist of the highest class retires full 
of years and honours from the exacting life in one of Flect 
Street's watch-towers, where from day to day during decade 
after decade it has been his business to study, appraise, 
direct, and record the course of passing events in the great 
world, it sometimes, but not too often, happens that in a 
journal or memoirs he leaves behind him some siftings of 
his copious experience. But Mr. J. A. Spender has done 
much more than that. In the books that he has written since 
his retirement, he has completed his contemporary knowledge 
by a wide and laborious study of the historical sources latterly 
made available. 

Such a blend of experience with research is all too rare. 
It lent a peculiar fascination to his Fifty Years of Europe, 
where the subject was pre-War international affairs. He 
repeats the same quality in his new volume, which deals 
more specifically with British history. 

His period is 1886-1935, but, as his main political story 
is only tentatively traced beyond 1931, it corresponds pretty 
closely with that of Sir John Marriott’s Modern England, which 
is 1885-1932. The two books usefully complement each other 
from their differing, yet not so widely differing, standpoints— 
Mr. Spender’s that of a prudent Liberal, Sir John Marriott’s 
that of a progressive Conservative ; both men being well 
equipped for research, and able to review their contemporary 
predilections in the light of subsequent events. 

Mr. Spender has a strong sense of chronology— that 
sense,” as he calls it, “ of consecutive development, which 
in spite of all complications and _ side-issues dwells in the 
memory of those who lived through a particular period.” 
In the main political narrative which covers his first fifty- 
nine chapters (706 pages out of the total 865 which constitute 
his text), he continues to preserve chronological order—not 
completely, of course, but to a remarkable degree—with a 
skill that perhaps one can only fully appreciate if one has 
ever tried to do anything ljke it oneself. Then follow four 
chapters tracing League of Nat‘ons developments and British 
Empire developments from 1918 to 1935; and lastly there 
are four economic chapters ranging over the whole period, 
a chapter on art and letters, and a chapter on moral and 
social tendencies, includiag the movement of population. 
These ten chapters fall outside—perhaps rather too com- 
pletely outside—the main chronological scheme; but for 
the rest I think that one of the book’s outstanding merits— 
after fullness, fairness, and accuracy—is its success in com- 
municating the effect of time-order. 

The period falls into three sections : (1) 1886-1914, where 
the wealth of primary authorities is now superabundant, 
and the great difficulty for the historian is to get round 
them; (2) the 51 months of the War, where the primary 
authorities are still incomplete, but much good work by 
secondary authorities has already been done; (3) the post- 
War period, where the primary authorities are still not 
adequate for the writing of history in any fully scientific 
manner, ‘and a narrative can often scarcely transcend the 
contemporary standpoint of the best’ newspapers or the 
Annual Register. Though all three sections are well done 
in their way, it cannot be pretended that it is the same way. 
As history, the best work is in the sphere of pre-War foreign 
policy, where the close study of documents which produced 
Fifty Years of Europe has been utilised to re-tell the story 
from a more specifically British angle. The account of the 





Great Britain, Empire and Commonwealth, 1886-1935. 
J. A. Spender. (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 


By 





War is an able piece of compression, made less difficult thay 
it otherwise would have been by the publication of Mr 
Cruttwell’s book last year. In the third period, as has been 
said, there are inevitable differences of standard ; but y, 
Spender, with his wide interest in many countries, surven 
and maps a most extensive ground, and there can be few 
readers who will not derive from him either knowledge ¢ 
suggestion at a good many points. 

The merits and defects of his style are too well known ty 
need much discussing, as are those of his habit of thought, 
The two go closely together, for his is very much a case of tly 
style being the man. His temper is mellow, prudent, sagacioy, 
abhorrent of extremes ; he loves to put forth interesting and 
valuable generalisations, but not to commit himself to them, 
The defect of these qualities is partly professional. Ty > 
model daily leader-writer (and Mr. Spender in his leader. 
writing days might have been described as the super-model 
must always hedge where he can; having to form his concly. 
sions under great pressure of time, he is bound whenever 
possible to leave lines of retreat open, lest his quickly-seizd 
position crumble under the logic of later events. Let us add 
that he must sometimes write as if with knowledge about f 
subjects that he does not really know, and for this must leam 
a knack to avoid error by keeping on the surface. These ar 
habits, about which no fellow leader-writer can afford to be 
censorious, but which can be more easily overdone in history F 
than i. leader-writing. 

One of Mr. Spender’s most obvious gifts is that for summaris 
ing characters. His appraisals, where they occur, of Queen 
Victoria, of Kitchener, of Asquith (to mention only a few at 
random) are most ably done. His verdicts on situations ar 
also always acute, though here the hedging habit does monf 
mischief. Of narrow partisanship in a Liberal-versus-Conser F 
vative sense there is little trace, though of course the outlook 
is “liberal” in broad effect. On the other hand personl § 
loyalties do, I think, bias him; particularly his loyalty to 
Asquith. This ramifies into many fields ; e.g., it helps to make 
him the partisan of Robertson and Haig. Reading hi 
encomia on the latter, I could not help wondering whethe — 
he had overlooked, among others, the revelations of Generd 
Fuller last year. r 

The political part is, of course, much the most fully done-f 
so fully that one occasionally notes omissions which might 
else seem due to lack of space. Thus nothing is said of th 
negotiations in August, 1923, between Mr. Baldwin (thaf 
Premier) and Mr. McKenna about the Conservative Chancellor 
ship of the Exchequer, though they surely throw a good delf 
of light on the history of the Liberal party. More serious ist} 
omission to record Mr. Lloyd George’s offer early in that yeay 





to become Mr. Asquith’s follower. Had Asquith not harshly ; 


rejected it, and had Liberal reunion come then instead 
being hastily botched on the brink of the 1923 election, thf 
Liberal party would not, humanly speaking, have been, asi 
was, outnumbered by Labour at that election, and the occasion F 
would not have arisen for those courses which sealed the party) 
doom in the following year. 
But it would be childish here to ask for perfection. Ins 
great part of the field covered no finality is yet possible. Tw 
most that a writer can do is to make to the best of his abilil)h 
the contributions that fall within his scope. This, pro pate 


virili, Mr. Spender has certainly done ;_ and on the top of bis : 


Lives of Campbell-Bannerman and Asquith, his Fifty Years i 
Europe, and his own autobiography, it is a considerable gi j 
to future historians. ; 
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ists an i 
Econom d Society 
s and the Public. By W. H. Hutt. 
15s.) 
a revealing book. Professor Hutt laments the 

tipathy existing between economists and the public, and 
” ” - to contribute to its removal. He consequently 
whewig learnedly and even readably, the mutual relations 
of economists and the rest of society since the time of Adam 
smith. He is in general sceptical about the rationality of 
the human species, and he thinks the economists, like other 
n, are susceptible to ** power-thought ” and “ custom- 
thought.” But he believes none the less that the classical 
economists were right in most of their main contentions, 
and that economics has suffered as a science since economists 
allowed themselves to have political convictions, and even 
to experience feelings of disapproval about such things as 
injustice oF inequality. (Professor Hutt speaks of 
“inequality ” as if he were not quite sure what it was.) 
He accordingly recommends the economists of today to 
maintain a masterly objectivity ; and he gives them some 
specific pieces of advice : 

“University teachers of the social sciences should be compelled 
to renounce the right of standing for Parliament.” . . . 
“University economists with considerable private incomes from 
property should endeavour so to plan their investments as to 
make for their maximum neutrality towards economic policy, 
and they should, above all, avoid interest in speculative ventures.” 


; Jonathan 
Economist ( 


Cape. 


Tas is 
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Having thus demarcated the straight and narrow road of 
impartiality which all true economists should follow, Professor 
Hutt plunges into an uncompromising defence, lasting more 
than half the book, of his own economic and political beliefs. 
For by “ economists *’ Professor Hutt means that exiguous 
but gallant band of neo-neo-classicists, typified in the public 
eve by Professor Lionel Robbins, who have resurrected the 
body of doctrine that used once to be called laissez-faire. And 
Professor Hutt is determined not to appear heretical in 
the eyes of these unbending purists. He not only thinks 
—with much reason—that the classical economists have been 
unfairly abused ; he also thinks that the industrial revolution 
was not half so bad as it is painted. ‘* It was,” he tells us, 
“war, taxation, inflation and the poor law, i.e., the results 
of Governmental activity which depressed and degraded 
the poor during the laissez-faire age. Trade unionism also 
injured certain classes, and drunkenness bore heavily on 
the masses.” 

Professor Hutt regards trades unions with particular dis- 
favour. Indeed the corruption of economics began, in his 
opinion when Mill in his declining years became disposed to 
admit that there might be something to be said for trade 
unions. To do Professor Hutt justice, he advocates heavy 
inheritance taxation. But he looks forward nevertheless to an 
age in which competition will be more or less universal, and 
in which the beneficent, if hidden, hand of the free price 
system will lead us back to the * growing humanity ” and 
“unparalleled equality of opportunity ”’ of the early nineteenth 
century. 

It is true that a very much stronger case can be made 
for a mezsure of competition than is n>w popularly believed. 
Often competition is, as Professor Hutt says, an equalitarian 
force detested by capitalist monopolies. But the distinguish- 
ing mark of Professor Hutt’s school is their belief that 
competition must always inevitably. produce the best 
economic results. Yet nowhere is any reason advanced for 
supposing that competition and free exchange must necessarily 
produce a distribution of resources in accordance with human 
wants, needs and sacrifices. This is the incredible gap at 
the centre of the argument ; and it was never more glaringly 
apparent than in Professor Hutt*’s book. When Professor 
Hutt and his confréres are challenged with this omission, they 
are apt to raise their eyebrows and retort that wants and 
sacrifices are nothing to do with economics. But do they 
believe these things to be real? If they do not, on what 

grounds do they think competition is better than any other 
system? And if they do believe them to be real, why should 
they think competition distributes resources even approxi- 
imately in accordance with them ? 

The truth is that, in their desperate attempt to prove 
Competition always best, our modern economic extremists 
have been driven to maintain what neither Ricardo, Mill, 
Marshall nor Wicksell would ever have maintained: that 


needs and sacrifices are nothing to do with economics. For 
as soon as needs and sacrifices are admitted into the picture, 
the case for universal competition collapses. They accordingly 
have to be banned ; and economics, the ordinary man is told, 
is concerned not with wealth and poverty but with prices 
and “scarcity relationships.” The public asks for bread, 
and Professor Hutt, anxious to justify the economists, offers 
it “ equilibrium analysis.” And he goes on to explain that 
that august process of reasoning has proved trades unions to 
be no good. Professor Hutt quotes the following passage 
written by Cairnes in 1873 : 

** When a working man is told that Political Economy ‘ condemns 
strikes,’ hesitates about co-operation, looks askance at proposals 
for limiting the hours of labour, but ‘ approves’ the accumulation 
0° capital, and ‘sanctions’ the market rate of wages, it seems a 
not unnatural response that since Political Economy is against the 
working man, it behoves the working man to be against Political 
Economy.” 

With all due deference to Professor Hutt, this seems a 


not unnatural comment on his book. Dovuctas Jay. 


The Freedom of the Press in the 
Eighteenth Century 


Government and the Press, 1695-1763. 
(Oxford University Press. 21s.) 


By Laurence Hinson. 


Tus is a notable contribution to a subject of great interest 
and importance to all historians. Mr. Hanson’s researches 
have been very thorough, and his book throws a great deal of 
light on the relations of the Government to the Press. His 
book illustrates the general law of the development of liberty 
of speech in England. The Whig Revolution, if it had some 
bad consequences, had this advantage, that it set up a political 
society in which powerful persons and factions demanded the 
right to express their opinion, and the liberty they claimed for 
themselves gradually spread to other classes. In 1680 the 
judges declared that the printing of all news was a royal 
prerogative, and that the King might “ prohibit the printing 
and publishing of all news, books, and pamphlets of news 
whatsoever, not licensed by his Majesty’s authority, as mani- 
festly tending to the breach of the peace and disturbance of 
the Kingdom.” After the revolution this claim could not be 
maintained. In 1695 the licensing system came to an end, 
after a discussion in which John Locke drew up the case for 
abolition, and from that time, as Mr. Hanson says, the English 
Press was free from censorship before publication, and enjoyed 
a liberty unique in Europe. Milton’s dream of “ liberty of 
unlicensed printing ’’ had now come true. Henceforward the 
check on the Press was the danger of prosecution under 
mediaeval statute or the common law. This danger, of course, 
was serious, for the common law held that it was a criminal 
libel to publish anything with the malicious intent of causing a 
breach of the peace, and a seditious libel was one likely to bring 
into hatred or contempt, or to excite disaffection against, the 
King or his heirs, the Government, the Houses of Parliament, 
or the administration of justice. The State might be libelled 
in this sense. In 1737 a man was tried and found guilty for 
publishing a criticism of five Acts of Parliament. 

Of the condition of the Press under this régime, and the 
adventures of men of letters, journalists, and printers, Mr. 
Hanson gives a full, detailed, and most interesting account. 
Roughly speaking, we can see in his pages two aspects of the 
influence of aristocratic government. Parliament is the organ 
and weapon of that aristocracy, and therefore its power and 
prestige are jealously guarded. This principle is carried to 
extreme lengths. ‘* It was not only an offence to print accounts 
of debates. It was also a breach of privilege to mention the 
names of members of parliament in the Press.” The Lords 
went even further than the Commons. * Tiresome pedants 
like Lord Marchmont made themselves extremely unpopular 
by carefully examining the papers for mention of a peer by 
name, and insisting that the offending printer should be 
summoned before the House and fined.” 

On the other hand, in a soziety in which powerful men 
wanted to use the Press, and a public wanted knowledge and 
entertainment, there was bound to be in practice a good deal 
of freedom. When the House of Commons passed a resolution 
that it was a * breach of privilege to print debates in the reeess 
as well as when Parliament was sitting, the Gentleman's 
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Magazine turned to Lilliput and reported the proceedings of 
its senate.” During all this time the function of the jury in 
libel cases was merely to decide on the fact of publication. 
This is remarkable, as Mr. Hanson says, for in the famous trial 
of the Seven Bishops, whose acquittal was one of the chief 
events of the Whig Revolution, the jury had been instructed 
by the Judges :to say, not merely whether the Bishops had 
published their petition, but whether their publication was a 
libel. In 1792 Fox passed his Libel Act (Thurlow deelaring 
that it would mean the confusion and destruction of the law 
of England), which enabled juries to decide whether a publica- 
tion was a libel, and not merely whether the defendant had 
published it. A good deal of the importance of this great 
reform lies in its date. For England was just passing into an 
age in which polities were no longer merely the conflicts and 
intrigues of two powerful parties, but a struggle between the 
discontents and desires of the poor, and the obstinacy and the 
fear of the aristocracy. In that struggle the juries were to 
prove the best guardians of English liberty. 
J. L. Hammonp. 


The Child Takes Pride of Place 


The Secret of Childhood. 
7s. 6d.) 


By Maria Montessori. (Longmans. 
TuHat a child is an experiment invested with an experiment’s 
right to develop along its own lines, that “ the vilest abor- 
tionist is he who attempts to mould a child’s character,” 
that parents should exhibit themselves as warnings not as 
examples, and that understanding is preferable to punishment 
which it renders unnecessary—these are truths which the 
present generation of parents has had dinned into its ears 
ever since post-War parenthood began, with such effect that 
its children have become the centres of its homes and, having 
been bullied and repressed by its parents on sound Victorian 
lines, it has now to permit itself to be bullied and tormented 
by its children on enlightened modern lines. 

The advantages of the new attitude, at any rate for the 
child, are obvious. It has been given light, air and space : 
it has been carefully guarded from vain fears and nurscmaid’s 
superstitions ; it has received respect for its personality and 
humouring for its whims. Of the disadvantages, perhaps 
not so obvious, let one example suflice. There comes to 
my mind, as I write, the memory of a little girl, one of a 
class of some half-dozen pupils, who is learning dancing. 
The teacher is showing a particular step and the children try 
it after her; all but the little girl, who steadfastly refuses to 
move a foot. Presently the teacher remonstrates with her. 
“Tt is quite easy,” she says, ‘‘ why not try it ?”’ The little 
girl stamps her feet in rage. ‘ You must not treat me like 
the others,” she objects, ‘* I am a problem child.” 

If one person more than another were to be singled out as 
responsible for the modern revolution—for it is nothing 
less—in the treatment of young children, it is Maria Montessori. 
Starting in Italy thirty years ago in the humblest possible 
way with homes for poor children—she did not call them 
schools—she developed certain ideas of child training which 
have today spread all over the modern world. In her present 
book she tells us what they are. 

They evolved, it seems, very gradually as a result of close 
and methodical observation of children. Incidentally. 
Madam Montessori makes an interesting distinction between 
observation and = analysis. We may fruitfully analyse 
adults with a view to discovering the causes of their 
psychological maladjustment. But in the case of 
children there is as yet nothing to analyse; hence, we can 
only observe. It is interesting, by the way, to notice how 
many new departures in human thought have begun by 
observation. Newton watched apples; James Watt, the 
lids of kettles: Pavlov, the saliva of dogs; Madam Montessori, 
the behaviour of children. Everything that was observed 
had been seen an infinity of times before; it is the mark of 
the original thinker to realise the significance of what every- 
body has seen, but nobody has observed. 

The results of Madam Montessori’s observation surprised 
nobody more than herself. Her children like repetition ; their 
ery is not “ Do something new,” but “ Do it again”; they 
despise rewards and are indifferent to punishments ; they refuse 
sweets—-at this point, the credence of at least one reader was 


severely strained—are impressed by and seek to emul 
silence ; spontaneously discipline themselves and arran, . 
material, their work and their time-table ; learn to Write be 
they learn to read, As a result of her observation May 
Montessori was led to formulate certain general] principe 
whose purport is to define the correct attitude of teacher | 
child. It is not the teacher's business to mould childrey, 
characters, any more than it is his business to fill their ‘ 
His true object is to let them become themselves, to realise that 
is to say, all that they have it in them to be. This end he i 
promote by removing all obstacles which impede a chil’ 
natural development. Hence passivity and watchfy 
respect for a child’s personality, and above all humility, are 
requirements upon which Madam Montessori chiefly yy 
stress in the teacher. She was also one of the first to emphasiy 
the importance of environment. Little armchairs, little lawns 
to play on, little desks to sit at, and above all light and qi 
and space—these are things upon which she insists and Which 
she was one of the first to provide. 




















That part of the book which records her work, describes hy 
metheds and states her principles, is full of interest, As one 
reads, one senses the play of an acute and enlightened inte. 
gence informing a noble and generous nature. She has som 
interesting strictures to make upon those parents, those many 
yarents, who equate virtue in their children with condyy 
conducing to their own convenience ; vice with its opposite 
How often does ** Don’t be naughty ~” mean * Don't mak 
yourself a nuisance to me personally”? The notion thy 
a child needs so much sleep—a sleeping child is no longer, 
nuisance—and that he should keep still—witness, for example, 
“the little flower” ideal of childhood—are, she think, 
obviously rationalisations of parental convenience. 

















The book suffers occasionally from overwriting, and whe 
Maria Montessori ‘comes to ultimate purposes and discourse 
on religion and love, I find her trite, repetitive and uninteres. 
ing. It is also sad to reflect that the ideals for which she» 
eloquently pleads would receive short shrift over most of 
Europe today, and in no country shorter than in that of their 
origin. A modern totalitarian State wants cannon fodder, not 
individuals, and, instead of realising all that they have it ix 
them to be, its children are required to realise only what suit 
their rulers. As for the spontaneous expression of thoughi 














and personality, it has become so dangerous in adults that it 
Hypocrisy as anf 
alternative to docility is, indeed, the quality of which tht 






encouragement in children is sheer cruelty. 







totalitarian child seems to stand chiefly in need. 
C. i. M. Joao, 








An Earnest Biography 
The Earnest Atheist : A Study of Samuel Butler. By Maleda 
Muggeridge. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d.) 







Tus is an interesting and curious addition to the modenf 
ao 





mountain of Victorian biography. It is interesting both 






because of its important suppressions and _ interpolation, 
which may or may not be conscious, although there can be 
doubt that they have been actuated by the writer's disli 
of the man he has selected as his subject. ‘They tell us fa 
more about him than about Butler; and, mostly, they tel 
as about his dislikes, which are many, embracing the presett 
day and the Victorian about equally. What is diffieult t 









that lies over most things and is not illumined by hatred. 
When he sets out to tell us that Butler was “ the Ultinsle 
Victorian ” and “a pioneer ideologue” he tells us nothity 
that we did not know before. Mr. Bernard Shaw has already sti 
that Butler was much worse than his father, and he has sai 
it in a connexion whieh conveys Mr. Muggeridge’s first ide 
with incisive and witty finality. And Butler himself, 2 
countless passages that are not devoid of wit directed against 
himself, has conveyed the notion of his ideological pioneetitg 
He belonged to his time none the less for being its doughtie! 
critic, and why should not every era have its Ultimates? 
The trouble about Butler for Mr. Muggeridge’s purposs * 
that he has told us so much about himself, with devastatitt 
frankness and in so entertaining a way, that no frankness @# 
devastate him further. and nobody can be half so entet 
taining about him as he is about himself. Throughout mati 
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= 
this biographer plods after him, paraphrasing his 
of his life with most of the entertainment omitted. 

Jer was certainly an earnest atheist, but he was a very 
vt writer, and he was a touching human being. Mr. 
sh uses more than once the word “ pathetic” to 
; se him as a man in our eyes.. But by omitting Butler's 

rage, his queer assortment of gifts and his brazen timidity, 
te denies to him what every honest reader of the Note-Books 
oA The Way of All Flesh must feel to be a formidable achieve- 
nent We may grant —indeed, we easily do—the truth of 
" ; separate accusation here brought against Butler. He 
po i snob, prude, deceived by himself and by his 
friends. But, as Butler has told us all these things about 
himself with a Tolstoyan frankness, he takes the wind out of 
his aceuser’s sails far more effectively than his accuser can 
gest thé wind that carried him to a posthumous fame. The 
wonder is that Butler made the voyage. Part of his value lies 
in his undying hatred and condemnation of the make-up with 
which he was rendered unseaworthy by the conditions of his 
birth and upbringing. It may be said of him that he offered 
himself as a subject for dissection to cure the disease of his 
times. Mr. Muggsridge detests that disease as much as 
Butler did, but he does so at one remove, which makes him 
blame Butler in righteous indignation for the fact that he 


chapters 
own account 


minim! 


) viffered from it. But the whole point is that he suffered and 


' that he offered his suffering with a wicked grin to his own 
scalpel. Hence Mr. Muggeridge is far better when he writes 
about the scoundrel, Pauli, or the underling Jones, who made 
no such sacrifices, than when he writes about the bigger man 
who did. Because he will not have it that Butler was big 


at all. 


To bring about this reduction in his subject, he makes 


' Butler “ rub his hands ** every now and then. He seizes upon 


every confessed weakness, every obvious evasion, every 


' evidence of inner disharmony, every instance of absurdity, 


self-distrust, conceit and priggishness. He gives no place to 
Butler's adolescent warmth or adult wit. ‘* Butler's life was 
a tragedy of fear,” he says. But, of the considerable audacity 
which admitted all this and tried to turn it into medicine 


against the same fate for others, we have not a word. What 
| Mr, Muggeridge wants is perfection, not originality. 


In pursuit of this earnest belittlement he is obliged at times 


api ; to falsify ever so slightly and thus to obtain the needful 


ch the 


emphasis. One example of this is that he introduces Miss 
Savage to us suffering from “an external cancer” about 


_ which she nobly said nothing to her friend. But Miss Savage 


was Butler’s friend for more than ten years, and there is no 
evidence that she had any symptoms of cancer when they 
first met. On the contrary, all the medical evidence must be 


> against such a supposition. The most we can say is that she 


understandably kept from him the nature of her last illness, 


_ which seems to have been of a rapid nature. 
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In fact, in this portrait Butler is made to bear all the 
blame for the Victorian conditions which warped him, whil+ 
he is not given one ounce of credit for having seen and 
combated that which his biographer could never have per- 


| ceived so clearly without his help. To some, even of those to 


whom Butler is a past enthusiasm, this will seem unfair. 


ty . . . 
| What is worse, it adds little to what we already knew. It 
; merely throws interesting and disquieting side-lights upon 
| amodern mind which seems incapable of generosity towards 


) fallible human natures. 
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CATHERINE CARSWELL, 


L’Abbé Logan 


| Reperusals and Re-collections. By Logan Pearsall Smith. 


(Constable. 12s. 6d.) 
Tuap read many of Mr. Pearsall Smith’s essays before, and 
while I was skimming this collection, and considering which 
I should first read again, I found myself wondering what 
exactly an Abbé was. How did you start ? At what point 
m your career did the footman begin to announce you as 
Monsieur PAbbé ? My books of reference left me still a little 
uncertain on all points but one, and that is—that if Mr. 
Pearsall Smith had lived in the eighteenth century he would 
certainly have been an Abbé. He would have collected 
aphorisms: he might very well have published an 4 pologie 
pour Montaigne, and some essays on the True Sense of Certain 
terms Commonly Employed in Criticism : he would have been 


a frequent and somewhat malicious visitor at La Grotte, 
Lausanne. Would he have succumbed to Ossian? I rather 
think he might. Goethe succumbed. 


What set my fancy running in that direction was Mr. 
Pearsall Smith's essay on Jeremy Taylor, an admirable piece 
of criticism, written with a self-communicating gusto. I hope 
no one will think that I rank Taylor and Macpherson together, 
or, for that matter, enquire too closely how lately and 
frequently I have read either. But—is it not true that some 
of the tricks with which Macpherson took the town, poor 
ereature as he was, sprang from a way of seeing and feeling 
very like that which inspires Taylor’s great similes and makes 
his equable and Ciceronian prose suddenly break into flower 
and music? If anyone smuggled one sentence from the 
‘** Address to the Sun,” 

“Thou art, perhaps, like me, for a season: thy years will have an 

end: 

“thou shalt sleep in thy clouds, careless of the voice of the 

morning.”’ 
into an anthology of Jeremy Taylor, how many of us would 
notice the deceit? Or the Oak 

*“ which lifts its broad head to the storm and rejoices in the course 

of the wind” ? 
Between Taylor and Macpherson did anyone write prose quite 
like that? Taylor no doubt was a very good writer and 
Macpherson a very bad one. But would the new Romantic 
age have had so ready an ear for the organ-voice of Taylor 
if it had not spent some hours of its childhood dancing to 
Macpherson’s hurdy-gurdy ? 

It is fine writing, of course: it is meant to be. And here 
Mr. Pearsall Smith is pleading pro domo sua. It was, if I 
remember right, another Abbé who said C’est beau comme la 
prose, and, as all his writings show, Mr. Pearsall Smith has 
never lost faith in the excellence of the art he practises. In 
one of these essays he enquires why good prose should be 
under a cloud just now, especially, it would seem, at.Cambridge, 
where the Tolstoyan doctrine appears to be current that, 
as we cannot all be equally clean, we should abolish the 
distinction by all being equally dirty; and “that, if only 
our observations are true, and our thoughts sincere, the right 
words will rush to our pens without care or trouble.” In face 
of which doctrine Mr. Pearsall Smith flourishes six passages 
of imaginative prose, and adds one of his own—his reflections 
on a large glazed map of his native land, “* which, from the 
point of view of style, could now sink beneath the sea, and 
never leave a ripple.’ Happily these things are not settled 
by the critics, still less by Professors of English Literature, 
and, as an eirenicon between the contesting parties, I should 
like to tender this formula: go on trying till you hear your 
own voice speaking, and do not allow yourself to be bullied 
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into speaking with any other. 
lacking in imagination, humour, dignity, irony and eloquence, 
and very jealous of those qualities in others, and as good 
writing requires them all, you probably will be bullied, and 
you certainly won't sell. And what does that matter ? 


But I own: that talkitalk about Prose in:Itself and Poetry 
in’ Itself bores me very soon. Criticism is the art of con- 
veying to others the power of enjoying with discrimination. 
Of such criticism Mr. Pearsall Smith gave the world an 
excellent example in his book, On Reading Shakespeare, and 
in this volume there is a very pretty specimen of the same 
tactful handling of what is always an uncomfortable theme. 
What are we to do with those misgivings which sometimes 
come to shake our literary attachments? I knew a lady 
whose whole life was less happy than it deserved to be, because 
Klizabeth quoted to Darcy that vulgar proverb, “ Keep your 
breath to cool your porridge.”” Mr. Pearsall Smith’s remedy is 
to visit Mansfield Park again, and he has had the good fortune 
to visit it in bricks and mortar as well as in print. But his 
fidelities are not easily sapped : neither Pater nor Carlyle nor 
Madame de Sévigné nor Sainte Beuve is left for long un- 
remembered, and Emerson has a standing invitation to look 
in with a maxim whenever he is least expected. Mr. Pearsall 
Smith has a cult of the aphorism, and there is fine full feeding 
in three chapters here. Perhaps too full; the appetite 
flags, and, after the fiftieth or so, one begins to doubt whether 
one is so capable as one had hoped of distinguishing between 
sense and nonsense. The immortal figure of Hégésippe Simon 
lifts a warning finger, and, indeed, by the time I got to 

‘* Happiness is something men ought to pursue, although they 

seldom do so,” 


something in the cadence seduced a sleepy head into sub- 
stituting gentlemen for men, and transferring the authorship 
from Mr. Santayana to Miss Anita Loos. In the higher 
walks of literature such trespasses, as Mr. Pearsall Smith 
shows, ate’ not ‘uncommon, and, if Dryden called Milton a 
Celestial Thief, he trespassed in the grand manner, because 
Raleigh had said it of Spenser. G.'M. Yotnc, 
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“SO YOURE WRITING 
A PLAY!” 


By Ciayton Hami.Tox. This is one of the most practical and 
helpful books that have ever been written on the art of 
writing for the stage. The author, himself a noted dramatic 
critic and teacher, as evell as a successful playwright, explains 
the methods of world-famous dramatists, and he shows how 
the embryo playwright may strive to emulate them. 260 
pages. 7/6 net (7/11 by post). 


HOW IS THE EMPIRE? 


3y.F. Percy Roe. Foreword by Basil Mathews, M.A. 
This book paints a vivid picture of the British Empire. It 
gives a lucid account of the past events which have brought 
Britain to her present position of leadership, it describes the 
methods of government in use throughout the empire, and 
discusses with authority and vision the various political, 
racial and other problems yet to be solved. 296 pages. 
6/- net (6/6 by post). 


THE STUDENT’S GUIDE TO 
MODERN LANGUAGES 


BY P. G Witsox, M.Sc. This intensely interesting and 
absorbing book forms a comparative study of English, French, 
German, and Spanish that will be of the greatest value to all 
students and teachers of modern languages. ©The author ~ 
takes every leading principle common to each language and 
shows how closely the expression of each is related and inter- 
related in these four European tongues. Second Edition. 
198 pages. 5/- net (5/5 by post). 





Order from a bookseller or 
direct from the publishers, 


PITMAN, Parker St., Kingsway, W.C.2 
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But as most of us are sadly: 


‘It is a source of perpetual astonishment to me how f 


‘Miss Mannin knows best. 


Week-End in Samarkand 


South to Samarkand. By Ethel Mannin. (Jarvolds 


12s, 64) 
people who write travel-books appear to enjoy ihe ta the 
which they chronicle. ‘‘ The train crawled, There 
nothing to do but close one’s eyes and tell oneself, This : . 
will pass,” laments Miss Mannin. Grin and bear it. . 
commends her ability to grin, but where was the necessity ty 
bear it ? Miss Mannin repeatedly reminds us that she ig io 
bent for Samarkand and desperately anxious to avoid ex " 
sion from that city ; but she expels herself within waa, 
of arriving there. One admires her enterprise ; one js oli 
that she has her memories of El Registan and Gur-Emir and 
a fine glamorous title for her..book. But she exaggerates_ 
in all good faith—the difficulties presented by the journey 
The Moscow-Samarra-Tashkent railway is not “the route 
everyone who has ever gone to Samarkand has gone.” Miss 
Rosita Forbes reached Sarrarkand from the Afghan frontier: 
the writer went there two years ago, travelling, like Mis 
Mannin, by way of the Caspian. Nor is a special permit 
necessary for a week-end visit; Ella Maillart (to whose work 
Miss Mannin pays just tribute) lived there alone for sever 
weeks in 1932, when Central Asia was much less accessibl. 
Miss Mannin was accompanied by Miss Nachshen, who Speaks 
Russian and is a Communist; and Miss Mannin_ hersel 
believes “ the overthrow of the capitalist system to be desir 
able in every country.” A party thus constituted ought tj 
be able to bluff its way round the Soviet Union blindfold: 
for her own sake, one continually wishes that Mi;s Manni 
had been less the New Woman and more the Old Soldier, 

But she is a good journalist, and she has been well advise 
to leave the major issues out of the picture and to concentrate 
on the incidents of travel; to cut the cackle and get to the 
bed-bugs. The result is a picaresque narrative of delay ani 
discomfort. Leningrad (which she eccentrically calls “the 
centre of the industrial life of the U.S.S.R.”’) is triste and 
reminds her of Dublin. Moscow is Americanised and littl 


“to her romantic taste. The Layra at Kiev gets three star, § 
By way cf Kharkov and Rostov she and her companion, F 


travelling as the guests of Voks, drop down. to the 
Caucasus, visiting the German settlement 
burg en rcule. They are unduly appalled by the Geor 
gian Military Highway, and duly delighted by 
which is cosmopolitan and outwardly — un-Soviel, 
Thence to Baku and fourth-class across the Caspian, sleepin; 
ona crowded deck. From Krasnovodsk they rattle off across the 
Kara Kurn on the last lap to Samarkand ; Miss Mannin thinks 
little of the dining car, but if she had made the journey a yea 
earlier she would have found no dining car at all. At last they 
reach Samarkand, hungry and exhausted, and embark ona 
rather pointless game of hide-and-seek. 


had been made, and these would have taken at least the tw 
or three days they permitted themselves in Samarkand. On 


more attention to bluff and less to bugbears. 


But Miss Mannin is extremely readable, and her tirade 7 
on the subjects of sanitation and procrastination build up if 


true and vivid picture of the conditions of travel. Sh?’ 


*“dagoes”*); in the 
**Kolkhoz”’ is a good transliteration, 
while “ tout suite,” 


** Sovchoz” 


capped by not knowing any Russian. 
the negotiating and diplomecy and might perhaps have 
ecntributed some interesting footnotes to this book. But it 
a chilly ** Author's Note’ Miss Mannin records that het 
companion “ is not to be associated ”’ with the book, apparently 
because it conflicts with her political sympathies. Mis 
Nachshen’s sketches, which were to have been the illustrations 
are also lost to us, Miss Mannin having refused permission fot 
the artist to add two or three chapters expressing her 0W! 
point of view. This seems, on the surface, a pity ; but perhaps 
Perer FLEMING 





of Gniiden- F 


Tillis, 


The whole thing i § 
based on their reluctance to go to the Intourist hotel, wher & 
they would have had to show their insufficient papers ; but f 
the worst that could have happened to them would hav f 
been to be sent back to Moscow after the usual o‘Ticial enquitie F 


* vous-avez,” and«** Aufweidersehn” at} 
fairly good stots, but not bulls. Miss Mannin is gravely hand: § 
. , ° ] 
Miss Nachshen did al & 
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BALEFOUR 


by BLANCHE E, C. DUGDALE (Mrs. Edgar Dugdale) 
In volume I of the most important biography of 











the year, there is an intimate personal record of the 


most enigmatic figure in British politics and remark- 
able revelations of secret political history from 1880-1906 


Balfour’s love affair—Advice on making a maiden speech—Negotiations with 
Gladstone and Chamberlain—“ Bloody Balfour” in Ireland—Parnell’s divorce 
and the consequences—Private life in the “’nineties ” ncounter with Lloyd 
George—Kitchener summed up—A General exposed—His stand for Church and 
State—Curzon put in his place—Political defeat—Admiration for the Jews. 











N For some of the most interesting and revealing letters that have ever appeared 
a e 


in any political biography, readers are referred tg pages 69, 74, 93, 97, 113, 152, 


F 168, 183, 197, 201, 258, 260, 296, 306, 351, 396, 398, 427. Thursday next, Illustrated 18/- 





A selection of HUOTCHINSON’s important new books 


BURGOMASTER NEW HORIZONS 
MAX By OLGA TCHERNOFF 


Oscar E. MILLARD & AUGUSTE VIERSET | There are vivid scenes of Petrograd before the upheaval ; 
“Tt is well balanced and, although the horrors of four Moscow during the horror of Military Communism, 
years of enemy occupation are vividly presented, it is, | famine and the Red Terror. This is a unique story of 





on the whole, not overcharged with bitterness.”—Times. | courage and suffering, and a wonderful testament of faith 
“tis certainly authoritative.” —J/orning Post. Illus. 18/- | and hope. Illustrated 15/- 


WALTER LONG |MYSTERIES of LIFE 
AND HIS TIMES) |& DEATH wy 00 Ge Muncie 





By Sir CHARLES PETRIE The Right REV. E. W. BARNES, BERTRAND 

“This excellent biography throws light not only on his RUSSELL, Professor J. B. S. HALDANE, Professor 
» (Sir Charles Petrie’s) immediate subject, but on his con- | © Y RIL BU R P, Professor F. G. DONNAN, Professor 
F temporaries and his time.”’—Jlorning Post. H. SPENCER JONES, Professor H. LEVY; 


Professor E. V. APPLETON, Professor E. N. da C: 





“Many sidelights on politics revealed for the first time.” 
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by HARRY J. GREENWALL & ROLAND WILD _18/- 


Certain vested interests have previously made it impossible for anyone to give the true facts about 
Liberia. With unique facilities at their disposal, the authors of this book are able to reveal the 
truth concerning the traffic in slaves, witchcraft & voodoo. 47 illustratioiis 
ee 


Send for Autumn list HUTCHINSON & CO (Publishers) Ltd LONDON EC4 











Unknown Liberia. 


* UNKNOWN LIBERIA” 
of the Daily Express, and Mr. Wild, ** one of the first unofficial 
Englishmen to enter Afghanistan and ‘ debunk ° the country,” 
that Liberia is comparatively speaking unknown, so that 
there will be few people to cali their. bluff or question their 
almost incredible effrontery. 
say, on the strength of a good many pages of potted history, 
sometimes inaccurate, and gossip, often absurd, ‘ the charges 
of Slavery and Cannibalism,” and again, ‘* Let us say here 
and now that we went to considerably more trouble to explore 
all roads leading to the truth than did the League of Nations 
Commission.” 
and in a passage closely following a chapter on native bush 
schools, which might well have been written by a carcless 
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Two Tall Travellers 


By Harry J. Greenwall and Roland Wild. 


(Hutchinson. 18s.) 


fortunate indeed for Mr. Greenwaill, 


** We have investigated,” they 


They speak of ** weeks of painstaking enquiry.” 


and muddled reader of popular encyclopedias, we get the 


proud Munchausen claim: ‘We had gained an insight into 
Liberian native lore that is given to few white men.” 


* All roads leading to the truth”: this audacious claim, 


so typical of our less honest newspapers even when they deal 
with European affairs, the storming of Badajoz or atrocities 
in Madrid, is worth examining. 
pages; of these less.than 40 deal with the authors’ personal 
observations (if one may call their culinary grumbles by that 
name) in the hinterland. 
from published histories, from interviews in a far from un- 
known 


Unknown Liberia has 260 odd 


The rest of the book is compiled 


vapital served by regular steamship services (their 


tallest story is of Leopard Men who roam the streets of 
Monrovia after dark), from League of Nations reports and from 
unreliable gossip.’ As for the trek into the hinterland, it leaves 
unknown Liberia more unknown than ever. 
is amusing to read that they took with them twenty hammock 
carriers but could not afford the extra weight of a book) seem 
to have spent»some uncomfortable days 
seriously their claim to have trekked ** week after week ”“— 
going up the main route from Monrovia to Kolahun and the 
English border, the regular official route from the capital used 
by missionaries and Government servants and. about as little 
known as the Ridgeway. 
overpaid carriers, not surprising considering their attitude, 
suspicious, bullying, nervous and hostile (‘My God, we 
would mutter to one another, ‘here comes another of those 
blacks ...°” 


The authors (it 


I can hardly treat 


They had difficulty with their 


), and as for anything they saw with their own 


eyes they might just as well have stayed in England, where 
indeed almost all their material might easily have been 
compiled, 


It is only from scraps of internal evidence, for they print 


no map of their route and all details are for reasons of their 
own carefully shrouded, that I conclude they went up by 
Belliyella and Jenne to Wolahun (a route the Liberian 


Government always suggests to travellers, which is pre- 


sumably why these two gentlemen found a shortage of 
chickens and eggs), where they saw Mr. Reeves, a District 
Commissioner whom they picture (Munchausen 
*\a black Mussolini ” 
army to Monrovia, a comic idea to anyone who has met Mr. 
Reeves. 
stayed ‘* with the virtual ruler of Liberia,” another mystery, 
for there is no word about this in the text, though I suppose 
it refers with equal ineptitude to the same little parochial 
tyrant. 
as the curious form this book takes. For example, a chapter 
on their trek is followed by a chapter on Chief Nimley, the 
rebel Kru, written partly from unreliable hearsay, partly 
from League reports, which to the uninstructed reader may 
well give the impression that the authors had themselves 
passed through his district, making 
Throughout the volume unacknowledged second-hand sources 
are carefully mingled with the trivial personal anecdofes 
to give the former the appearance of direct reporting. 
Even the photographs are misleading, for many of them 
are borrowed without’ acknowledgement, .one’ from Lady 
Dorothy Mills’s book on quite a different part of Liberia, 
two from Sir Harry’ Johnston’s, and one from the late 
H. R. Reeve’s Black Republic. 


again) as 
sapable of one day marching a negro 


On the dust cover we are told that the authors 


Perhaps these mystifications have the same motive 


‘ 


* painstaking enquiries.” 


This is pretty good for 
a book entitled Unknown Liberia; indeed, as at least one 


. and becomes the authority, and as such will be used by 


a ee eee ee ===. 
other photograph I gather from internal evidence can 
been taken by either of the authors, I begin to Wond 
whether any of these of the undiscovered te 
by the intrepid explorers. Through the haze of tink, 
nothing is quite Certain, except that Mr. Greenwall and . 
Wild did visit Monrovia and presumably did make a shen 
journey in hammocks from Monrovia to Kolahun, Ter 
days is a more usual allowance than “ week after week” 
for ‘our long and arduous trek of several hundreds (sic) 
miles,” and surely President Barclay had _ his tongue in bis 
cheek when he offered them an armed escort. 
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Bird People 


By Godfrey Harrison. (Dent. 6s.) 
By W. K. Richmond. (Faber and Faby 







A Bird Diary. _ 
England’s Birds. 







10s. 6d.) 
Fhe Birds of the Firth of Clyde. By J. M. MeWitig, 
(Witherby. 12s. 6d.) B 






Some Nature writers will go to almost any length. to cag 
for an imaginary public taste. Bird people therefore might 
be roughly divided into’ bird-lovers, bird-watchers, pin. 
scientists (ornithologists) and bird-racketeers. We have ti: 
first three here, but, thank heaven, not the last and mo 
recent development. 










Mr. Harrison is a bird-lover, and has written a straight: 
forward diary of his impressions of all kinds of birds in thy 
field. Other bird-lovers will certainly like it. It is a goo 
book because it does not try to be anything more than it 
claims. But I do not think Mr. Harrison can be of a yer 
enquiring turn of mind, There are so many questions he 
asks and does not pursue; and he is too often: conseioyy 
naive. I hope by now he has remembered the differen 
between a blackbird’s and a thrush’s nest; and I hope that 
next time he writes a book he will stop describing birds as 
* consort,” ‘ lady,” ‘suitor,’ ‘** bride” and ‘ princess”- 
all of which appear on one page. es 

Mr. Richmond, now, is a_ bird-watcher. — This ough 
to give us the impression of a quietly efficient youn 
man ‘with a telescope and a notebook. Such a. man M, 
Richmond undoubtedly is, and his book is fall of ‘the 
good places he has been to and the good birds Ke has see, 
But this book is dangerous because it gives an_ impression 
of scientific authority not altogether deserved. The lack of 
objective discussion in bird books in the past has been tw 
marked for Mr. Richmond to add his piece to personal co- 
troversy. Let us take, for example. his attack on the 
* Territory Theory,” now widely held in its recent modified 
form by most competent scientific bird people. 


























Mr. Richmond's attack, presumably made en scicntifi 
lines. would carry more weight if it was a little clearer that 
he had read any of the recent literature. Again, if he hal 
followed one of the most accessible of our ornithological 
periodicals for the last ten years, he might change his mini 
about the breeding of the twite in the Pennines; and he 
ought to have been a little more careful when he estimated 
the numbers of the knot that visit us. Moreover. to accu 
the writer of The British Warblers (Mr. H. Eliot Howari)] 
and another distinguished ornithologist of not knowin 
their birds * half so intimately as many an unknown biti: 
watcher” and to speak in a disparaging way of ~ certail 
writers * and “a certain authoritative textbook ” is neithe 
useful, constructive, nor polite. 

To be fair to Mr. Richmond, I must say that he knows 
a very great deal about birds, and that many of his sug 
gestions are good: I can only hope that he finds in the 
existing British Trust for Ornithology and in the Inter 
national Ornithological Congress those organisations whit! 
can plan co-operative field-work on a rational, geographical 
basis. 

Finally, The Birds of the Firth of Clyde, by Mr. J. ™ 
McWilliam, is what we expect from its title, a compilatio 
from every possible source (duly acknowledged and quote 
of all that has been published about ‘birds in this district. 
It is quite safe to say that this book replaces its predeces#™ 


























every student of Scottish birds. It seems a little hard thi! 
this hand-list should contain only this about one importatl 
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JOSSLEYN HENNESSEY, ONE OF 
THE “NEWS CHRONICLE” 
CORRESPONDENTS IN THE 


FIRING LINE, 
es 


All Britain is talking about the comprehensive way in which the 
Spanish war is being “covered” by the News Chronicle. 


A brilliant staff of special correspondents, now at the strategic 
parts of Spain, are supplying its readers with an unrivalled service 
of news and interpretation of events. 


The most complete and accurate 
reports from Spain are in the 
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bird—* The long-eared owl is a common resident species in 
all the Clyde counties ’”—while an extremely casual wanderer, 
the hawk-owl, gets thirteen lines devoted mainly to the 
discussion of the validity of references. 


Mr. MeWilliam’s book will be invaluable, and from a 
scientific point of view is by far the most useful of the three. 
But ornithologists are gradually reviewing their attitude 
towards lists of local fauna; such lists, instead of being a 
collection of records in which the rarity gets pride of place, 
are slowly turning into reasoned ecological accounts centring 
round the commoner, and therefore generally the more import- 
ant, residents and visitors. Mr. McWilliam might perhaps 
have admitted a little more of this attitude into his otherwise 
careful and estimable book. Jamus Fisuer. 


The Only Labour Peer 


Men, Movements, and Myself. By Lord Snell. (Dent. 18s.) 


Ar the Michaelmas Fair of 1877 a little lad of twelve, born 
on Trentside, stood for hire among the labourers in the 
market-place of Newark. He was taken on for a year by 
a farmer living near Southwell, for a wage of £5 and his 
Keep. Fifty-four years later Lord Snell of Plumstead took 
his seat in the Upper House. He was the first, and is so 
far the only, Labour peer—that is, the one member of our 
new nobility who began life as a working child. His career 
may well make its appeal as the most picturesque illustration 
we can cite of the silent revolution through which England 
has passed within half a century. 


: Harry Snell is the son of agricultural workers, belonging 
to the basic good folk of this land. At eight years of age 
he earned a few pence a day in the fields; at ten he was a 
full-time toiler, taking home his weekly earnings of half 
a crown or three shillings. After that first hiring he worked 
at a ferry, and then endured some years of misery at several 
public-houses in Nottingham. Those places he loathed and 
feared, and never afterwards would he set foot willingly 
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Francis Brett Young's 
Superb New Story of 
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on licensed premises. He knew no games and could fee 
desire for play. Always undernourished, he suffered 
spells of unemployment, which drove into him the bitter 
realisation that enforced idleness is the major evil of li 
He counted himself fortunate when a blind institution 
provided his first decent job, at less than a pound a Week 
At twenty-five he was in London, working in Woolwich 
for the Charity Organisation Society. 


l 


In Nottingham he had joined the Social Democrats 
Federation and become a Socialist missioner. Later he 
transferred his services to the I.L.P. and the Fabians, worke 
for Mr. Sidney Webb in the infant days of the London Schoo 
of Eeconomig¢s, and went up and down the country with 
Keir Hardie and his comrades, sowing the seed which pro. 
duced the Labour Party. Lord Snell’s chapters describing 
that unique crusade make a telling companion picture ty) 
the one drawn by Lord Snowden in his Autobiography, 
He knew and co-operated with all the apostles of the mov. 
ment from William Morris and Annie Besant onwards, ani 
never felt a moment’s doubt as to the rightness of the Cause, 
From his early twenties he was engaged, for the smallest 
money reward, in work that called out his full devotion, 
and if this meant, as it did, the continuous advocacy of 
unpopular policies—well, that was where his _happines 
and inward satisfaction lay. Every hour he could say 
was given to self-education ; the plain summary of his reading 
and study tells its own tale. Unremitting care for the spoken 
word made him a master of forceful English, and six year 
in the London County Council, of which he is now the 
honoured Chairman, trained him towards the brevity and 
lucidity to which both Houses of Parliament have paid 
grateful tribute. 

So much for the outward events of an astonishing career; 
the story of the inner man is no less noteworthy. In his late 
*teens Harry Snell came under the influence of Charles 
Bradlaugh, ‘“‘ the most inspiring human being I have ever 
known.” This happened as he was breaking away painfully 
from the grim orthodoxy of the Midland village, his passion 
for knowledge and freedom just awake. He did not adopt 
Bradlaugh’s militant secularism. He speaks of his religious 
views as being for.many years rather unsettled than.negatiye; 
and he found a spiritual home in the Ethical Movement, 
because its principles involved “devotion to the ideal of 
righteousness without supernatural sanctions.” We may 
regard him as, undeniably, a typical Englishman of his time, 
but of a particular and determined minority. He grew up 
within the fold of Nonconformist Liberalism, whose members 
were old-radical in politics, acclaiming Gladstone, the High 
Anglican, as a demigod. He rejected their politics as unreal, 
and turned away from their Churches in a fierce convigtign 
that they could not but be identified with an economic system 
by which the worker-class was impoverished and enslaved. 
I note two characteristic points in his attitude. Lord Snell 
is inclusively generous when speaking of the character and 
conduct of associates and opponents alike, being severe in 
judgement upon the Liberals alone, for their behaviour towards 
the two Labour Governments, and unrelenting in respect of 
only one religious denomination—the least orthodox of all. 
The one bright interval of his adolescence, he says, was a short 
time at the Unitarian Sunday-school in Nottingham. This 
was ended by an order to discontinue his attendance. No 
reason was given, and Lord Snell's memory of the discussions 
in class does not enable him to charge his conscience with 
anything more heinous than the utterance of an opinion that 
Coleridge was a greater poet than Byron! The upshot, 
anyhow, was decisive. Lord Snell assures us that it altered 
more than any other incident the whole course of his life. 

I have touched only upon a few things in a book that is for 
me a fascinating record—the entirely sincere testimony of 
an honest, sweet-tempered, and unselfish servant of the people, 
aman of whom all England must be proud. The reader cannot 
fail to note that it is sprinkled throughout with apt biblical 
allusions, and that it is written with extreme care. All the 
more curious, therefore, is it that Lord Snell should stumble 
over several well-known proper names (including that of the 
strongest man in his own tabernacle, Moncure Daniel Conway), 
and should give wrongly the date of the General Strike and 
of the election which first brought Labour into oflice. 


S. K, RaAtTciitfE. 
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Just published 


Geneva Scene 


NORMAN HILLSON 10/6 net 


A lively personal narrative of events at 
Geneva and the various international con- 
ferences since the War. Full of first-hand 
portraits of statesmen, delegates, officials, 


etc. 


Ready Sept. 14 


The Profits of War 
RICHARD LEWINSOHN 


The first comprehensive historical survey of the 
whole subject from Julius Caesar to Zaharoff, 
from the spoils of generals to the profits of muni- 
tion makers, contractors and canners. 


10/6 net 


World Stowaway 
J. B. ROBERTS Illustrated. 


A vigorous piece of autobiography about living 
on next to nothing in Japan, the Philippines, and 
the ports of the Far East. 


10/6 net 


Just published 


Scott and Scotland 
EDWIN MUIR 


What Scotland did for Scott and the imaginative 
writer in general. 


Native Policies 
in Africa 


L. P. MAIR 


“A serious comparative study of the methods 
adopted by the different European nations in 
their introduction of European government and 
civilization into Africa.’’-—Observer. 


Wasted Lives 


Text and pictures by W. F. LESTRANGE 
7/6 net 


“An indictment in vigorous prose with damning 
Photographs of all the forces that ruin young 


5/- net 


12/6 net 





human material.”’-—News Chronicle. 


Infant Speech 
M. M. LEWIS 


Learned, elaborate and comprehensive study.” 
—New Statesman. 


12/6 net 


Routledge « Kegan Paul 
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—— Five Newly-Published Books 


LEAVES FROM 
THE JUNGLE 


LIFE IN A GOND VILLAGE 
By VERRIER ELWIN 


The author—a classical Oxford Scholar—left a most 
promising career in England to live among a tribe of 
Aboriginals called the Gends in the little-known 
Jungles of Central India. This is his diary, reveal- 
ing the soul of a primitive people and also of the 
author himself. 

“Highly original. The author is a man of remark- 
able character who has been compared by Romain 
RoL_anp to Albert Schweitzer."—News Chronicle. 


With i7 illustrations. 9s. net. 





SOUTH AFRICA 
TO-DAY & TO-MORROW 
By R. J. GOOLD-ADAMS 


Written by a son of a Governor of the Orange Free 
State, this book, which has a Preface by the Earl of 
Selborne, will be of great value and importance to 
all who are interested in the future of South 
Africa and in Imperial Questions generally. 6s. net. 





FAIR GAME 


THE OPEN AIR or FOUR CONTINENTS 
By MARTIN STEPHENS 


The author is one of the small band of hunters 

who have shot in four continents, and his book 

may be taken as an authority on all subjects apper- 

taining to big game hunting in addition to the 

wealth of amazing hunting exploits it contains, 
With 11 illustrations. Ys. net. 








Two New Novels 


HIGH ADVENTURE 
IN DARIEN 
By ALLAN GOVAN 


A most moving depiction of Scotland’s ill-fated 
attempt to found a trading centre on the fever-ridden 
Isthmus of Panama. It is the author of “ Children 
of the Hills” at his best.” 7s. 6d. net. 








KATHLEEN NORRIS’S 


THE MYSTERY OF 
PINE POINT 


Mrs. Norris’s story is set ina Mystery House, where 
a lost diamond, impersonation, attempted murder by 
means of Chinese drugs, and grave robberies lead up 
to the final scene. 7s. 6d. net, 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


None Turn Back. By Storm Jameson. (Cassall. 7s. 6d.) 
The Ramparts of Virtue. By John Brophy. (Cape. ‘7s. 6d.) 
Again, One Day. By Matila C. Ghyka. Translated by Maud 


Bigge. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
A Song for Harps. By William March. (Rich and Cowan. 
8s. 6d.) 


None of these books is to be recommended to readers who 
like to forget the present political troubles of the world, for 
in each those troubles play a more or less important part. 
Miss Storm Jameson is concerned with the private and public 
behaviour of various people during the General Strike of 1926 ; 
Mr. John Brophy’s tale, which may be dated by allusions to 
the burning of the Reichstag, invites us to notice, among other 
things, an intrusion of Nazi racial prejudice into English family 
life ; M. Matila Ghyka, * a Roumanian diplomat of the widest 
experience,” and also a specialist in nostaglia for the past, 
offers a contrast between empty bellies in the Vienna of 1927 
and beds of roses in pre-War London ; and even Mr. William 
March, piling up domestic agonies in the backwoods of 
Alabama, includes among his characters a young woman with 
a Red bee in her bonnet. All four books reach at least that 
level of competence which we have generally come to expect, 
and all four may be taken as pretty faithful reflections 
of various phases of lives that have been lived in the last few 
years. 

In Miss Jameson we find something besides competence : 
her pages seem to exhale a settled melancholy, not the melan- 
choly of defeatism but of honesty and even carnestness of 
purpose, and of a concern for general decency and happi- 
ness in the face of fearful odds. None Turn Back, the third 
volume of a trilogy, deals with events in the life of Hervey 
Roxby, a married woman about to undergo a major operation 
but ‘“ working, scheming, loving, feeling and thinking ” 
during that critical week of the General Strike. More than a 
close-up of one person, it is a slice of social history and touches 
on many people. A_ well-written note on the dust-cover 
compares them to spiders, and there does seem to be something 
insect-like in this shifting pattern of their activities. There 
was George Ling, whose chin trembled at * visions he conjured 
up of rapine, outrage, and the mad lusts of Labour leaders.” 
There was Renn, who said, “I don’t want anyone to touch 
his hat to me or feel worse educated or less free in soul.” 
There was Earlham, who thought it surprising that there 
were only four thousand Communists instead of a million ; 
and Heywood, a researcher into poison gas, who said he 
preferred rats to men; and Father Hart, who put his trust 
in the Holy Spirit and abhorred violence. And in this welter 
of conflicting sympathies, the serious nature of Hervey Roxby 
was obliged, like many others today, to rely largely on a 
faith in its own sense of fitness. 

Mr. Brophy gives us a detailed account of an attachment 
formed by a respectable liberal journalist for a chorus girl 
named Mike Mandeville, ‘a living representative of thou- 
sands of modern pretty girls.’ ‘The spectacle of Oliver 
Antrobus, 

‘aged forty-three, widower, leader-writer on the Emblem, 
author of Zariff Reform Dissected (1913), A Machine-Gunner’s 
Memories (1929), and Mid-European Madness (1931), standing in 
a dingy alley at the back of atheatre . . . waiting with a palpitating 
heart for the appearance of a slip of a chorus girl whose mind was 
probably full of jazz” ‘ 
might not have been very interesting or essentially very novel, 
but it happened that Antrobus had a grown-up son named 
Franz who, for cogent reasons, had turned into a German 
instead of an Englishman, and into a rabid Nazi at that. 
* Much though I may grieve,” wrote Franz in a letter to his 
father, 

* as an individual and as a son for my dear mother, as a pure- 
blooded German citizen I realise that in dying to give me birth she 
was fulfilling the highest function of German womanhood . 
Just as truly as any of the millions who sacrificed their lives between 
1914 and 1918, she died for her Fatherland . . .’ 

Mr. Brophy brings this dislocation of the link between father 
and son to a painful climax in a scene where Antrobus is not 
only spat upon by his son but tries to make amends to a Jew 
who has suffered a like indignity. We has taken considerable 
pains, and successful ones, to depict the commonness of Mike 
Mandeville and the nature of the attachment between her and 
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Antrobus, which was to be a lasting one. Like Many nov, 
this one would have been more effective if it had been PS 
it contains, for instance, a would-be satirical] Portrait m 
young poet which completely misses fire. id. 
Again, One Day is a curious book. It derives its title f, 

an Edwardian song, On the sunny side of Bond Street pn 
mect again, one day... The people in it are as oy 
and stylish as the figures in fashion plates, and the worl 
they inhabit is, in spite of stern realities and Central Europe, 

confusion, largely a world of fantasy, yet they haye g i 
of almost coming. to life and behaving at least with Correctnes, 
Their minds are as well-ordered and as limited as the Almana 
de Gotha, they attach great importance to forms and Ceremonicg 
and traditions, they are widely but not deeply cultured, 
sometimes superficial, often sensible, and altogether Tather 
lost in a world in which bombs fall, boundaries change, crowned 
heads become uncrowned, and upstarts have the power that 
used to belong to emperors, The story opens in Vienna with 
the down-and-out Baron Napoléon-Udalriec de Maleen-Loyis 
looking not very hopefully at a ham in a shop windoy— 
Maleen-Louis who in 1913 was an anglomaniac atta 
in London, admitted to * the inner circles of the most exclusiy 
clubs,” with a flat in Jermyn Street and a taste for antiques, 
Fortunately an encounter with an old friend, the Count & 
Rietberg-Clairvaux, restores his fortunes, and in two tyy 
he has met the Princess de Kénigswald, who was “ of coury.” 


| 
1 






“er 
as they say, a Balosch-Feldvar, Provided once more with, 
position, Maleen-Louis is able to indulge not only his tas } same 
for bric-a-brac but, what may be called his blue bloodthirstings, | once 
and before we leave him he is back once more on the sunny and | 
side of Bond Street. . | have 

From the sunny side of Bond Street we switch over to the | d 
shady side of Alabama, which-provides a field for the notable || 
talents of Mr. William March, A Song for Harps arrives i) i; 
with a warning that it is ‘* strong meat for the squeamish,” | 
but we are used to that kind of dish, dressed in various way, WM 
and we doubt whether “ the squeamish” are not with the 1 ‘Wh 
dodo by now. This dish, at all events, is rich and juicy if | look 
rather strongly flavoured. The framework of the story isa 
triangle. An unflaggingly unpleasant young woman S 
named Myrtle Bickerstaff comes in for the attentin gy ol 
of two brothers. She easily falls a prey to Jim, a villax 7 
beau of the lightly come and lightly go variety, but wil ~ 
have nothing to do with Andrew, a Hercules with a har. ‘nd : 





lip, who falls in love with her on a tremendous scale, idealis 
ing her and writing her awesome poems full of imagery 
partly Biblical and partly in the vein of D. H. Lawrene, 
That a storm is brewing becomes evident quite soon, but on 
is hardly prepared for its intensity or its duration: it is 
long time since we have had fuller or meatier descriptions 0 
the opposite of domestic bliss. A conversion, a murdey 
debauchery, cruelty, violence, jealousy, help to make the nig 
mare gather horror as it proceeds, but it would be unfaitt 
suggest that Mr. March’s song for harps is just a dirge for big 
drums, for the book is not merely affectedly ‘ powerful” 
and relentlessly gloomy. Right from the beginning one notices 
felicities of description and signs of wit and humour, and oF 
welcomes that visual sense which is such a godsend. In thE 
first few pages one sees the log-pond ‘ with purple log, 
like defeated giants, lying inert in the stagnant, oil-streaked 
water”; the woman’s mouth from which * wavering wrinkle 
radiated like the spidery heat-marks around a child’s drawitg 
of the sun”; the woman who “ lifted her eyes to the ceiling 
and touched her circular earrings, as if to verify that they 
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had not been stolen”; an old horse registering pleasute 49% the titl 
its owner’s approach ; the girl whose face was * as ungracefil JMhose ea 


nend,” 
bject in 





and asymmetrical as the timid first egg that a pullet Jays.” 
In short, however one is prepared to take the story as a come 
ment on American rural life, one sees that Mr. March’ 
gifted enough to have the right to hand out the rough stuf 
and that he can do it without being absurd. At the same tin! 
one is not above sympathising with the father of Jim 
Andrew who said, ** Lord God Almighiy, what a sorry pasd 
of chillun I raised!” or with Myrtle’s mother who si 
remembering quieter times and places, ** You can say whaty® 
please, but people in Georgia do not act this way!” 
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7: | “There are millions to-day suffering the 
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5 ah same needless and handicapping misery that I 


| 
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tines | once endured, who can secure immediate relief 
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Sir Herbert Barker—the eminent 
Specialist in Manipulative Surgery. | 


ith thf] ‘Why, this is the very kind of shoe I have been 


> sumy fF} and permanent comfort by wearing the shoes I 
have designed after years of experimentation 
t to the i ht.” | 
t. 
notable and thoug 
. || | 
ps . | 
“88) =“ T showed one of my shoes to a sensible |, 
amish,” Fy : : | 
sway] woman of fashion the other day, and she said: 
| 





juicy it ; fe? ”? | 
iy tf) looking for all my life | 
ry is a | 
woman Sir Herbert Barker Shoes (for men and women) are | 
‘tention Fy obtainable from Fitting Agents in most large towns. 
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Wisdom for Women 


dhere comes to every Woman a critical pericd. A time in which 


t health is apt to become unreliable and she experiences unforeseen 
Giscomforts and ailments. 

It behoves all women on the verge of this changeful period to arm them- 
elves with the knowledge which will ease those difficulties and solve the 
Problems with which they are faced. 


“WOMAN’S CHANGE OF LIFE” 


the title of an excellent new book in which Dr. G. Courtenay Beale, 
hose earlier works have earned him the title of “ Woman's Wisest 
nend,” deals in a most practical and helpful manner with this important 
ubject in all its aspects. 


oD Oe | 
[arch i ighly recommended by “ Nursing Mirror,” ‘ Health for All,” 
rh stuf and editors of Other Popular Women’s Journals. 

' ‘tim 7 Make sure that you secure a copy of this remarkable new — | 

- a | work by t pe com pol _> dng PO. jor 5/ 3 to ‘| 

: 

mn diRtE GEORGE H. WALES PUBLISHING CO., 
i ept. 182, 26 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.1. 
10 § 


omplete lists of other helpful books by this popular author free on request. 
s 





find one built on true-to-nature lines. Send postcard for a copy. | 
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THOMAS MANN 


Stories of 
Three Decades 


All the shorter fiction of the Nobel 
prizewinner, not only such famous 


ww 


ASTIN STUSSY 


stories as Tristan, Death in Venice, 
and Mario, but ten not hitherto 
available in English. The stories are 


printed in chronological order and 


present, as it were, the spiritual auto- 


biography of one of the greatest living 


men of letters. 


580 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 
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THE BIBLE SOCIETY’S 
POPULAR REPORT 


“The Flowing Tide”’ 


will be published on Se 


September 17th 


Price 6d. 


(Post Free 8d.) 
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THRILL 
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146, Queen Victoria Street, London, 
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Current Literature 


DUBLIN UNDER THE GEORGES, 1714-1830 
By Constantia Maxwell 


Dublin enjoyed its heyday in the eighteenth century. It 
was then that its importance as a European capital was 
most evident, that its political life had the greatest appearance 
of order and even of permanence, that its social life was most 
gay, that its art was most flourishing, and—most important 
to us now—that its finest buildings were erected. In this 
book (Harrap, 12s. 6d.) Miss Maxwell publishes the results 
of years of research on this fascinating subject. It is, 
within its limits, a good book; ample, scholarly, thorough, 
and sensible. But it could have been- a: much better book. 
Miss Maxwell’s writing is innocent. of grace, humour, or 
imagination ; this does not matter much when-Miss Maxwell 
is writing of concrete subjects, but it becomes a serious 
disadvantage when, for example, she comes to deal with 
fashionable life or the drab existence of the poor—in both 
cases she is generous with her information, but her pages 
have little more evocative power than pages. of statistics, 
and the reader has to put his own imagination heavily into 
commission if he wants to get any idea of what it can actually 
have felt like to live in Dublin in either class during the 
period. But as a whole the book must certainly be recom- 
mended, for it is wider in scope and more reliable in its 
information than any other on the subject. It is a pity that 
the illustrations, which are well chosen, could not have been 
better reproduced. 


JOHN TRUMBULL, CONNECTICUT WIT 
By Alexander Cowie 


The name of John Trumbull is now practically unknown 
except to students of eighteenth century American literature. 
In his day he was the most. popular of American poets ; his 
countrymen compared him favourably with Swift and Pope, 
and English critics likened his poem “ M’Fingal” to “ Hudibras.” 
But like many another minor figure in a great movement 
he and his work have been forgotten since the cause for which 
he fought was won—except by those indefatigable body- 
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a e 
snatchers, the writers of theses, who can ¢ 
market for their wares amongst the sens find 
universities. It would be unfair to suggest that My a 
biography~ef Trumbull (University of North Carolir, Cowie, 
London :, Oxford University Press, 11s. 6d.) js a Pres; 
academic. interest or that John Trumbull is pot tin, 
book. Though his works are of little intrinsic val ay 
substantial minor writer” is the author's generous a 
his share in the creation of a new spirit in American lt ni 
and education and in the revolt from the classical Putt tay 
of.New England deserves recognition. He was born in a 
could read. when he was two years old, had read through » 
Bible before he was five, and passed the entrance po th 
for Yale when he was seven. At Yale, as student po r 
he early became friendly with revolutionary leaders, attag : 
the traditional college curriculum ina long satire, “The Pro 
of Dulness,” and the English (whom he hated) in “M’Fip, rf 
which told the adventures gf an English Tory squire ¥ 
was hailed as the poet of the Revolution, and his bog 
enjoyed enormous sales. Then, at the age of twenty-five 
abandoned literature for law.. Mr. Cowie’s book would han ‘ 
been more interesting if he had dealt with. Trumbyl r 
the Connecticut Wits in relation to their social and historic 



















































background rather than with their literary achievemeng he 






Perhaps he will do that néxt time. 














A ROYALIST’S NOTEBOOK 
Edited by Francis Bamford 


That hero of “ the Island,” Sir John Oglander of Nunya 
(1585-1655), used to jot down haphazard in his account books 
in microscopic writing, now a‘ laughable tale, a charac, 
sketch, a wise reflection. From these random notes of \it 
Mr. Bamford has skilfully arranged a vivid self-presentneyft 
































of a remarkable man (Constable, 10s.). At twenty-two Ki 





was a J.P., “ not well understanding my self or place, anf 
ashamed to sit on the Bench as not having then any hair q 






my face—and less wit”; in his old age he recorded for hi 





descendants the motive of forty years’ public service ; 

‘* Remember that we are not born only to ourselves but {y ; 
the public.” 
He was a shrewd judge of character, and pictures to the lit 
his friends, the great gentlemen of the Island ; ‘those too wh 
only aspired ; from Sir Richard Worsley, blind of an eye sing 





























his Winchester days, who pelted his friends with cushions fe) 


pastime but deserved a statue of gold; to “ my brothe 


Cheke, so good a fellow that he had 50 gentlemen called hint” 
Sir John himself was “ so foolish as to bestow mf 


Father.” 
money than a wise man would have done in flowers for th 
garden.” 
Carisbrooke. 


sent him to a London prison. 


She was a More.of Losely and sister to Mrs. Donne. . 


THE WAR IN ABYSSINIA 
By Edward Hamilton Hs 
Like so many military histories, this book (John Heritag, 








Unicorn Press, 5s.) has the defect of recording the doings df 
one side with little reference to those of the other éxeépt a 


a vague background. Most of the facts and_ figures ar 
obviously from Italian official sources, whence the authorals 





criticism. Since, with certain omissions, the book gi 
accurate chronological and statistical aeeount of the Hai 


borrows his outlook on events untempered by any. oe 
an 


side of the campaign it has a definite value, but its datgany 
marshalled in such a lifeless and undescriptive manner hit iT 
is almost unreadable by the layman and only merits revieth 
from the standpoint of the military student. Its first omission}, 
is intentional, for all but the most superficial reference to ay 
operations has been reserved for another volume yet th 
appear ; and. since reconnaissance, bombing and gassing fron 4 
the air vitally influenced the course of the war, this omissiit)” 
detracts seriously from the interest of the book as it stand) 
No light 4s thrown on the most obscure episode of the campalgly 
the check:to Graziani’s progress after the initial advance froa 
Gorahai. No serious attempt is made to help the readet oe 











visualise the terrain. Beyond ‘casual referenée, no account i 
given of the technique, niechanical and otherwise, by_W 






transport. difficulties were overcome—the most interestilg ; 
feature of the war. No single tactical episode is described t 






suflicient detail to allow of any lesson being drawn from ! 
The change in Italian high command escapes record, t 
transliteration of Amharic names and titles is faulty, especial! 
from the non-Italian-speaking reader’s point of view, 
there is no index. 


student as it is dull'to the general reader. 























He had frequent meetings with King Charles a 
In 1648 royalist sympathies too honestly otf 
spoken forfeited his Deputy-Governorship of the Island aif, 
His wife’s death he attributed 
to her “overheating her blood in procuring my liberty’> 





In fact, the book is as disappointing tothe 
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Famous International of pre-war 
days. Played in 51 International 
Games for Wales. 12 v. Scotland, 
17 v. Ireland, 20 v. England and 2 
“Victory “ internationals. 

Played mostly for Manchester 
United and Manchester City. 
Slightly built, played at outside 
right, and retained his form until 
fifty years of ace, 


Player's No. 3 is another 
figure easily remembered 
because of ifs merits, repre- 
senting, as it does, a Cigarette 
of delightful mellowness 
and flavour, giving always 
that little extra quality so 
necessaryforcompleteenjoy- 
ment by the critical smoker. 
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on 
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safe 
side... 






O buy cheap and inferior tyres is worse 

than being ’’ penny-wise and pound-fool- 
ith". It is highly dangerous. In the public 
interest, modern motoring conditions demand 
the use of only the most dependable of 
tyres, built of the best tested materials, de- 
signed for maximum road-grip, and capable 
of tendering long, safe service—in short, 
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The Time— 


and the Place 


When the kind of Summer we’ve had crumples 
into the kind of Winter we're supposed to be 
going to have (and for “we” read “you”, because 
at Torquay we’re exempt) the Palace comes into 
its own, 

Our season begins on January 1st and ends on 
December 31st and is now therefore well under 
way. October, for instance, is going to be a great 
month with us—we hope then to open our Covered 
Tennis Courts, which we have tried to make the 
finest in Europe. Add this new feature to the golf 
course, swimming pool, gymnasium, outdoor tennis, 
croquet, badminton, squash, indoor bowls and 
skittles, dancing, talkies and entertainments, and 
we look like having to take bigger advertisements 
to get the list in’ 
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Motoring 


THERE is really very. little resemblance between the two cars 
I have to describe this week, and the’ fact that I have put 
them into one report does not imply that there is any basis 
of comparison. The price is nearly the same, but in every other 
respect they belong to quite different - categories. 
the 14-h.p. Armstrong-Siddeley, lately known as the ‘* 12- 
Plus,” though strictly speaking a new model, is an enlarged 
edition of the original Twelve; the second, the 14-h.p. 
Triumph, is entirely new. The Armstrong-Siddeley represents 
a continuation of proved policy, with the necessary and 
expected improvements, while the Triumph uncompromisingly 
breaks new ground. In point of fact, it was this very difference 
between the two that first interested me. Is either design an 
indication of future development ? At that price of £300 or 


thereabouts will the car of the year after next be of one of. 


these two widely differing types ? 

The question is of some’impertance to manufacturers if 
not to owners. 
reversion to type, if the expression is justified. For the first 
time for something like ten years: a high-grade medium- 
powered touring car, with an impressive performance but 
without any real “ sports ’’ leanings, has been given a plain 
4-cylinder engine with a comparatively plain gear-box. More- 
over that engine has dimensions that are, to the best of my 
belicf, new. They are 75-millimetres stroke by 100 bore, a 
design radically different from the last ‘ popular” Four 
ratio, which was 72 by 120.. The latter gave a larger. cubic 
content but it belonged, roughly speaking, to the same 
category without, however, a comparable performance. © In 
the Armstrong-Siddeley you have the result of years of 
experiment on definite lines. Each car is, to my thinking, an 
almost unqualified success in its own class, and although they 
differ so widely in conception and behaviour it is more than 
probable that each could be made to do the other’s job. It is 
not the end but the means that are interesting. 

The Armstrong-Siddeley -has a _6-cylinder engine (the 
makers remain faithful to their original design) with a bore 
and stroke of 61 by 95.24. This is an increase of piston- 
diameter of 5.5 over the original Twelve, and if anyone were 
inclined to doubt the claims made for the high efficiency of 
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point? 


Easier starting — smoother running —- and an almost c:mplete absence of 
point burning. These are only three of the outstanding advantages 
resuliing from this interesting development in plug design. 

This new K.L.G. incorporating the use of one of the most valuable of precious 
metals—PLATINUM— in the form of a fine wire (ordinary metals would not 
last long enough) will immensely improve your engine h 
performance. . 

Most of the six shilling types in 18 m.m., 14 m.m, or & 6 
A.L.A.M. thread to “suit the majority of engines are 

available at at all good garages 

K-L°G SPARKING PLUGS LTD., PUTNEY VALE, LONDON, S.W.IS 


(18) 


Two New Foutteens 


The first, ° 


In the Triumph is.to be found a decided ~ 





the modern motor-engine he might be convinced by aty 
the two cars. Five and a half millimetres is probapj 
lay mind of today, as to the engineering mind ¥ tot 
. i lberd i 5 of a few 
ago, an almost negligible increase, but the increase in yy 
yield, in liveliness and in all-round efficiency is very muy, 
From end to end the car is a great improvement on 
smaller edition. Se far as my own experience 20es, it j ' 
the most successful Armstrong-Siddeley y. en 
g-siddeley yet made, 
There are no departures from the regular lay-out of thes 
cars, the valves being overhead, operated by push- 
cooling by pump and fan, the ignition by coil and batten 
The two features which distinguish it are the use of q Clan 
Hobson carburettor and a singular simplicity and clean 
of exterior. The latter is by far the more. important int, 
view of old motorists... One garburettor, in 1936, is very li 
another in its results, but that workmanlike, smooth finish 
that order and neat arrangement of'components which ey 
true accessibility are not. often’ found today. Nobody cj 
help keeping the Armstrong-Siddeley engine as all ecen; 
pieces of machinery should be kept.; The usual Wilson {yy. 
speed gear-box is, fitted with a new type of Sself-slippity 
clutch that gives exactly the right degree and duration of aly 
to insure a perfectly smooth change. Permanent jacking 
fitted and in all important respects the car’ is equipyed 
according to up-to-date standards. ' 
The bodywork of the saloon impressed me as much yi | 
the rest. It is, as might be expected, a small one but ty 
design makes the most of what room there is. The gj 
front-seat (invariably more comfortable than buckets) hy 
a tubular frame which allows the fect of the rear Passengey 
ample room. This means that they have those extra indyf | 
that make just the difference between a ‘ four-seater” ay 
a body that .will comfortably accommodate four adult 
The seating is particularly comfortable. The car has a yey 
good turn of speed, something like 65 miles an hour, th 
engine runs quietly and with remarkable smoothness, th 
brakes are excellent, the steering light and firm and the 
springing gives good road-holding. It climbs hills fast ai 
is a very good example of a type that is peculiarly British” 
a well-designed, lively family car. It costs £320. 4 
The Triumph might be regarded as a very new thing of 
an old thing modernised, according to the views of the buye. 
The 4-cylinder engine which has a cubic content of 1767 uf 
taxed at £10 10s., is exceptionally efficient. I imagine thi 
the compression ratio is well over 6 to 1, but except on pickigfy 
up on a high gear.from low speeds there is no evident F 
of it. The pull is very smooth and, as we used to say, sii 
and it would need a very well-trained ear and an equity 









































sensitive touch to distinguish its working from that off) " 
high-class Six. In practice there is no difference at ily c 
I was decidedly puzzled to account for the power as provi 
by the very swift acceleration, the quite brilliant hill-climbiy ; 
and the ease with which a mile a minute was kept up wi \ 
“cruising speed.’ The maximum revolution-rate is 43h 
a minute, at which a road-speed of 80 miles an how C 
registered. For a car of this type this is by no means ahi 
engine-speed, yet, unless there is some unfamiliar quality al 
power and road speed depend, in small engines, upon hig 
engine-speed. There is nothing unusual about this engiy gi 
or its components. ‘T'wo carburettors are used, but tot 
three are quite con.mon in high-efficiency machines. Whi de 
ever the secret is, it is well worth keeping. 

This is the sort of performance the Triumph gives ¥ cl 
high speed and marked liveliness, but the main attracts 
of the car is its docility. It makes very little noise eit w 
in the engine or in the synchromeshed gear-box and t 
is no vibration you could swear to. Gear-changing ’ oa 
easily done without as with the use of the synchrome 
and just a shade faster. The steering is onc of the be Ir 
examples of the right kind I have come across, light, 
and steady. The brakes are good, without being extt of 
ordinary, and at over 80 miles an hour the suspension f 
better and better. It is a little rough at low speeds, but t 
may be the fault of shock-absorber adjustment. To * 
“n, the new Triumph has something not far short of tt 
performance of a proper “ sports” car, with the mane ‘Th 

The bodywork is  beautil e 


of a subdued family car. _b ; 
finished, the seating comfortable and all the fittings fis 
class. It costs £310. JOouN PRIOLEAL 


| Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our = 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompam 
a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price pw 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. Now 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars] 
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COMPLETELY EQUIPPED, AS ILLUSTRATED, £210, AT WORKS 


For a generation the word “Ford” has 
meant utility, efficiency, economy harnessed. 
Curious, then, that it should have heen feft 
to Ford to create the super-luxury multi- 
cylinder car; but just as well, hecause a long, 
arduous apprenticeship devoted to utility has 
given to this New Dagenham-built V-8 all the 
dependability and inexpensiveness, of pur- 
chase, running and maintenance, associated 
with the name of Ferd through thirty years 
and more. 


In the result we find a car 








of brilliant acceleration, high 












sire to visit the Ford Motor Exhibition, Royal Albert Hail, Kensington, London, W., 
et. 15-24 next, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Daily; Admission 1s. 3d., Including Entertainment Tax. 


ORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX. 







LONDON SHOWROOMS : 











average speeds without excessive maxima, 
faultless performance all-round, plus extreme 
lowness of cost in every way. 

You have to see, examine, at clese range, 
test on the road, this New Ford V-8, to 
realise how fine, handsome, dependable— 
and, above all, how economical, a car it is. 
Do that; weigh it in the balance. You will 
net find it wanting, and every Authorised 
Ford Dealer simply loves to watch your 
amazement, hear your praise, 
of something entirely new in 


motor cars. 


There is no comparison ! More miles per gallon is good: Fewer pence per mile is better !” 
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FIRST PROVINCIAL 
c¢ 3 “Pp” 


Certificates 


offer an opportunity to spread sums of £25 and 
upwards and to own a definite share in the 
undermentioned securities. 


The wisdom of spreading capital over a defined 
list of first class British securities is obvious. 
It combines safety with regularity of income. 
It eliminates the risk of a single security, however 
carefully this may be chosen. 





List of Securities ; 


War Stock 3$°% 

Bank of England 

India 3°, 

Pearl Assurance Ordinary 

Imperial Tobacco Ordinary 

Carreras ‘“‘ A” Ordinary 

Imperial Tobacco of Canada 

Lever Bros. 20°, Preferred Ordinary 
Woolworths Ordinary 

Harrods Ordinary 

Spillers Deferred 

Scribbans Ordinary 

Imperial Continental Gas 

British Columbia Power “A” 

Gt. Western Railway Cons. Ordinary 
Anglo-Portuguese Tel. Ordinary 
Austin Motor 20° ‘Preferred Ordinary 
Amalgamated Press Ordinary rier 
Associated Newspapers Deferred 
Wiggins Teape Ordinary 

J. & P. Coats Ordinary 

Courtaulds Ordinary 

New Modderfonteias 

Government Areas 

Nundydroogs 

Van Ryn Deep 

Beechams Pills Deferred 

Imperial Chemical Ordinary 

Covent Garden Props. Ordinary 
Gaumont-British Ordinary 

Wall Paper 10°, Ordinary 

Powell Duffryn Ordinary 


At a price of 20/3 per Sub-Unit 

(100 costs £101. 5. 0) the yield, APPROX: 

based on the last year’s distributions is 4°] 
52 Io 

















@There are no extra charges 
or commissions to pay. 


@Stamp duties, etc, are 
included in the price. 


@Sub-Units can be purchased 
by applying to any branch of 
the Midland Bank Ltd., or 
any Stockbroker. 


@The investor's capital is not 
tied up. Sub-Units can be 
realised at any time. 


Midland Bank Executor and 
Trustee Co. Ltd. act as Trus- 
tees for Certificate Holders. 


Apply for booklet (which is 
the basis of all transactions) 
to any branch of the Midland 
Bank Ltd. any Stockbroker, 
or direct to 





FIRST PROVINCIAL FIXED TRUST LTD. 


MEMBER OF THE ASSOCIATION OF FIXED AND FLEXIBLE TRUST 
MANAGERS 


21 SPRING GARDENS A MANCHESTER 2 


Telephone DEAnsgate 3055 



































THE SYMBOL OF SECURITY 
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Finance 


The Falling Franc 


Ir would: be rather difficult to say whether ray 


concerning the currency crisis in France is mop, 
with political or financial consequences. In this sh 
article I propose to refer more especially to the ey 
reactions upon the markets here, though by  ) 
preliminary it is necessary perhaps to say someth 
with regard to the history of the currency crisis and 
effect upon social and political developments jn Fra , 

Some few years before our own departure from "a 
in 1931 there was an acute currency crisis jn Frew 
and on apprehensions of a devaluation of the Frane thy! 
was a general flight from that currency. These expectatig, 
of devaluation were fulfilled under the régime of Y 
Poincaré, and it will be remembered that the 9 
contents of the France were reduced by about four-fifth 
so that whereas the Franc had for many years by 
quoted at about Frs. 25 to the pound, the new quotatig 
was just over Frs, 124 to the pound. 


e ConceM 


But although this was a blow to French prep 
when once devaluation had taken place and stabjjg, 
tion had been successfully effected there was a grady) 
repatriation of French money which had been deposit 
abroad, and things for a time went well. Gradulj 
however, the position again began to deterion): 
partly as a result of unsound conduct of the natioy 
finances and the persistent evasion of taxation }j 
the French public, while later French trade began j 
be hit by the departure of Great Britain from the pul 
standard and the consequent depreciation of sterliy 
which was followed later by the departure of the Unite 
States from gold and still later by the devaluation 
the United States Dollar. In common with other gf 
currencies, the trade of France began to suffer ay 
prices began to rise, while the situation was furthy 


affected by growing unsettlement in French politics aif 
) devalu 


unrest among the French people, both conditions beiy 
aggravated by the currency troubles. 


Fresn Furcur From tne Franc, 


been a_ persistent flight from the Franc, and Frew 


money has been coming to this country, large suf} 


being held here actually in hoarded gold and banknds 
and many millions more in sterling securities. ; Pa 
passu with the curreney crisis has been the distune 
condition of French politics, resulting in the Spring of th 
year in the establishment of a Socialistic Governme 
with Communistic tendencies in some of its. section 
Those conditions of course have still further stimulate 
the flight from the Franc, and the one action which perhi) 
might have saved the situation—namely, a fresh deval 
tion of the Franc—has not only been brushed aside } 
the Blum administration, but the social and fiscal poli 
has been of a character which, by raising the costs 
production and prices, has intensified the situation # 
made an ultimate devaluation of the Franc alm 
inevitable. Instead of devaluing, however, the ™ 
Government has up to the present declared its determm 
tion to avoid that course, and while all kinds ' 
penalties have been threatened to anyone sending mol 
abroad, the threats have been powerless to bring be 
any of the money already sent or even to prevent fres 
gold from leaving the country. Meanwhile, the Budgets 
position in France continues to be serious, ® 


although an appeal was made some time ago to t 


I'rench public to support the Government by subseribit 
a Bond issue, the appeal met with very partial success. 


PourricaL ALARMS, 

Amidst these conditions, events such as the action! 
Germany some months ago in marching to the Ru 
frontier naturally served 
anxicty on the part of holders of capital in France, wi 
more recently the nature of the Spanish revolution! 


(Continued on page 439.) 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 438.) 
used apprehensions as to the extent to which Commun- 
He ay exist in France. It will readily be seen, therefore, 
ro although partaking so largely of a currency crisis, 
gt hich has inevitably occazsioned as much 













T ania it is a crisis whic 
Concer, vlitial as financial disturbance. 

cl 
this hoy Errect ON Our MARKETS. 
© possi 


Dealing now, however, simply with the possible reper- 


om cussions of these conditions upon the financial situat ion 
iS and is jn this country, it will readily be seen that one result of 
n Fran the developments of the past few years has been to er vate 
from ai conditions here of a somewhat artificial and misleading 
nD Fran character. To take one point alone, readers of this article 


will probably have noticed frequent reference to the fact 
that the Bank of England Note Circulation—that is the 
notes actually out in the banks or in the pockets of the 


"ANC thie 
Dectatig 


ne of : i 
the . eople—has shown an increase of about £44,000,000 
urifiae compared with a year ago. To some extent, no doubt, 












this increase has been due to more active trade here and 
increased spending power on’ the part of the com- 
munity. It has, however, also been largely due to the 
remittance here of huge sums from France for the 
purpose of hoarding in Bank of England notes, In 
addition, there have been extensive purchases of 
gilt-edged and other securities in this market, to say 
nothing of the vast sums in actual gold which are held 
here on French account. It will be seen, therefore, 
: that the crisis in France has produced a kind of double 
and, it might almost be said, a conflicting anxiety with 
regard to future developments across the Channel. If, 
on the one hand, the situation in France should worsen 


ATS bey 
quotatioy 


Prestiy, 
Stabili 
A gradu 
deposit 
Taduall 
terion 
nation; 
ation |y 
began tj 


i 
pr politically and there should be serious political disturb- 
© Unite ances, then there would be anxiety on what may be 
ration « termed political grounds, and, needless to say, no one 
her oe here wishes developments of that kind, even though 
fer a ; conceivably they would be accompanied by a further 
~ furthee influx here of unwanted money from France. 

itics aye =f, however, on the other hand, there should come a 
ns beg devaluation of the France, accompanied later by a success- 







| ful stabilisation and a return of real confidence on the 
' part of the French people, then we might expect to 
) see a rapid repatriation of French money at present 
| deposited here, and that, in its turn, might temporarily, 
at all events, have an effect upon the English market 
' for securities. Moreover, if and when -a devaluation of 
the Franc takes place, it remains to be seen whether the 
devaluation will be sufficiently drastic to reverse the 


ere ly 
ren 
ye SU 
inknota 
S. 3 Pay 


stuf trade position as it exists today, giving French trade a 
g of lif fresh impetus arising from a depreciated currency. It 





ermme 
section 
mulate 


‘will be seen, therefore, that the effects of the French 
currency crisis are not restricted to France, but extend to 
this and to other countries. Artruur W. Kippy. 


Investment Notes 
ARGENTINE RAILWAY DEBENTURES. 


For those who are prepared to take a certain amount of 
tisk and also to wait for capital appreciation, attention 


he MS might, perhaps, be given to the prior charges of the Argentine 
crmllltf Railways, some of which have already recovered from the 
inds 4 low levels touched some time ago. Thus, the Buenos Ayres 
mote and Pacific 4 per cent. Debentures, which at one time last 
ig bug year were down to 63}, have since recovered to about 76, 
it free At Which, however, they still give a yield of about 51} per 
dgetage “Rt, and for these Debentures no moratorium has yet been 
a Tequired. Argentine Great Western 4 per cent. Debentures, 
to t also, which at one time last year were down to 52, have now 
cribis Tecovered to 69, at which the yield is about 53 per cent., 


while the 5 per cent. Debenture Stock, which ranks after 
SS. Bethe 4 per cent., gives a yield of over 64 per cent. In the 
tase of the last two stocks, it may be noted that for the 
past year, after meeting all the claims of Debenture interest, 


ar there was a balance over of about £500,000. 

Ru * * * * 

oeney F 

, whl GOLDSBROUGH, Mort DEBENTURES. 

aa The profits of Goldsbrough, Mort and Co., the well-known 





(Continued on page 440.) 








RETURN FROM 
KLECTRICAL SHARES 
INCREASED FROM 5:7 TO 
1332 IN TEN YEARS 


An investor who divided {100 
equally among all the shares in the 
Portfolio of Electrical Industries 
Trust in June 1926, or when they first 
became available would have received 
an income of £5 6s. 10d. during the 
first year. But for the year ending 
June 1936 this return would have 
increased to {£13 3s. 4d., and the 
original investment of £100 would in 
june of this year have been worth 


£219 12s. 1d. 


The Electrical Industries Trust 
enables the public to invest sums of 
approximately {50 upwards over a 
range of 41 Companies operating in 
this attractive field. Its constitution 
combines the advantage of Trust 
Deed control and the simplicity and 
convenience of the Unit method of 
investment, Under the Trust Deed, 
powers are delegated to the Managers 
which provide the element’of “‘flex1- 
bility ” desirable in a Trust confined 
to one industry. The Companies 
included in the permitted list have been 
selected by experts after careful con- 
sideration of their past record, their 
present financial position and the 
possibilities of future development 
and earning capacity. 


On the basis of current prices the 
Managers estimate that the annual 
return to certificate holders will be 
in the neighbourhood of 4 per cent. 
gross from cash dividends, with 
recurring share bonuses in addition. | 


Units may be bought or sold 
through any stockbroker or bank. 


ELECTRICAL@INDUSTRIES 
TRUST 


A FREE BOOKLET which deals fully 
with the progress of the Electrical Industry 
and Electrical Industries Trust, with statistical 
information relating to all Companies 
included in the Portfolio, will be sent free: . 
Ask for booklet S.6. i 


This booklet is the basis of all transactions.~ 


on request. 


MANAGERS: 
ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED 
TRUSTS, LTD. 
165 MOORGATE, LONDON E.C.2 
NATional 4931 
Members of the Association of Fixed 
oud Flexible Trust Managers 


TRUSTEES : 
GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE 
& LIFE ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION LTD. 
BANKERS: 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


COLUM OWNED 


Cvs 7 
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Investment Notes 
(Continued from page 439.) 


Australian pastoral company, have, as might have been 
expected, varied greatly over a period of years owing to the 
fluctuations in the price of wool. Over the past seven years, 
however, the dividend on the Ordinary shares has never 
been less than 2} per cent., and at one time the distribution 
was as_high as 10 per cent. Last year the dividend on the 
Ordinary shares was 7 per cent., with £5,000 to Reserve and 
a carry-forward of £138,000, while the balance-sheet was a 
satisfactory one. The “A” 4 per cent. Debenture Stock, 
standing at 98 and yielding just over 4 per cent., is reasonably 
well secured, therefore, and so, for that matter, is the “B” 
5 per cent. Debenture Stock at about 102, which gives a vield 


= 


of a little under 5 per cent. 
* % a 


4} AND 5} PER CENT. YIELDS. 


The Industrial Finance and Investment Corporation has 
been showing improved results during recent years, and last 
year, after providing. for salaries and Debenture interest. 
there was a net profit remaining. of nearly £75,000. A small 
amount of Debenture Stock outstanding is quoted at a little 
under par, giving a yield of just over 4} per cent., while the 
Preference shares at the present price return about 5} per 
cent., but the margin of protection is not a large one, the 
Corporation last year paying a dividend on the Ordinary 
shares of nearly 3 per cent., with a balance forward of about 
£10,000. 

* % * cS 


Ou. Prior CuarGE SHARES. 


In view of the large profits and strong balance-sheets of 
the leading Oil companies, it is not surprising that the Pre- 
ference issues now give vields on a scale usually associated 
with. actual Debenture stocks. Preference shares of in- 
dustrial concerns, of course, appeal far more to the investor 
in search of fixed income than to those seeking. capital 
appreciation, but having regard to the famine in investment 
stocks some of the Preference shares of Ot companies are’ 
perhaps worth attention. In the case of the Shell Transport 








AS A PERMANENT INVESTMENT 
the shares of British Banks and 
Insurance Companies offer safety of 
capital and certainty of income with 
excellent prospects of appreciation. 

Hitherto, investment in this field has been 
restricted by the high cost of the shares 
and the liability generally attaching to 
them in respect of uncalled capital. 
Through the Trust of Bank & Insurance 
Shares the investor can now acquire an 
interest, free from any personal liability, 
in shares selected from 52 leading 
British Banks and Insurance Companies. 


TRYST 
BANK & INSURANCE 
SHARES 


Bank-Insurance Units may be bought and sold 

, om Gt.any time through any Stockbroker or Bank. 

j The estimated ‘yield at current prices and based 

on cash dividends is from 3} per cent. to 4 per cent. 

Price of Units, 8th September, 21s. 9d. 

TRUSTEES : MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO.LTD. 
MANAGERS: TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED. 
30 CORNHILL + LONDON * E.C.3. MANSION HOUSE 5467: 


For full particulars apply to any Stockbroker or Bank, or to the 
Managing Director at the above address, for Trust of Bank & 
Insurance Shares Manual. 
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==. 
Company, for example, the Second Preference shares 
acquired at prices giving a yield of just over 4 o 
and the last-published report showed that the divides mt, 
covered more than seven times. Anglo-Iranian—fe 
Anglo-Persian—F¥irst Preference give a yield of about 
cent., and while the 6 per cent. First Preference shares 
Burmah Oil Company only give a yield of £3 16s ae 
latest report showed the interest to have been covered te 
than sixty times. More 














Financial Notes 


CHEERFUL Mar KETS, 








Born investment and speculative activity continu, b 
characterise the Stock Markets, and neither anxiety Wik 
regard to the economic situation in France nor the politic 
disturbances in Europe have at present checked the gener 
optimism, an optimism which, of course, receives a Constant 
stimulus from developments at home. At the eng at 
last week Home Railways dipped for a time on fear ofa 
coal strike in South Wales, but there was a sharp rally 
Monday on the news that a truce had been arranged, an 
on Tuesday the markets for Home securities received ; 
further fillip in the shape of the satisfactory figures of Emphy. 














ment. Moreover, notwithstanding the continuance of tiyf 





Spanish revolution, International stocks have shared to son, 
extent in the general rise in markets, not the least interesting 
feature being a rally even in Spanish bonds. 







% co * * 












Rise iN BANK DEposits. 






Meanwhile, British Government stocks and _ kindr 
securities continue to harden on the cheapness of money. 
and the effect of expanded credit is again shown in the Clearin 
bankers’ figures for August, the total of Deposits regi. 
tering a fresh high record at £2,246,000,000. Moreover, ; 
point in the banking Returns which was not without it 
effect upon the gilt-edged market was a further rise in th 
aggregate holding of bankers’ investments. Latterly ther 












has been some slackening of purchases of gilt-edged securitig fh 
by the banks, and the figures for July even showed a slight 
reduction in the holding of Investments. For the month of 







August, however, there is Again an increase which looks 4 





though the banks had been literally forced once more in — 
the investment markets through the difficulty of findinf 






adequate or full employment for their resources in short-teni 
advances. 






* % %: a8 





Hore. PrRorFIts. 





The latest Report of Grosvenor House (Park Lane) show 
that the profit-earning power of the undertaking is increasiny, 
the accounts up to June 30th last showing a trading balane 
of £119,940, against £107,274 in the previous year.  Gool 
management as well as improvement in general trade seem t 
have been the contributing factors. The 6 per cent. Preferene 
dividend requires £30,000, and is now covered rather mor 
than twice by the earnings. A sum of £10,000 is placed tv 
Income Tax Reserve. while a dividend is again paid of 
5 per cent. on the Ordinary shares, leaving £40,445 to bk 
carried forward. The balance-sheet, too, shows an improved 
position, the total of cash being higher at £82,000, while th 
amount due to creditors is lower. At the present marke 
price, the 6 per cent. Preference shares give a yield of about 
£6 6s., and the Ordinary a vield of about 6} per cent. 












# * * 
A Goon Bonvs. 


When some few months ago the offer for sale was announce 
by Messrs. J. Henry Schroder & Co. of 1,980,000 Ordinary 
shares of 5s. each in Pressed Steel Company at the price 0 
22s. 6d. per share, it was seen from the statement issued a 
the time that for 1935 the published earnings of the Compaay, 
after deducting interest on the Debentures and the Preferent 
shares, showed a balance of nearly £200,000, which wis 
equivalent to over 343 per cent. on the Ordinary share capital 
The outlook for the year was also described as encouraging. 
These preliminary statements do not seem to have been to 
optimistic, for during the past week shareholders have beet 
informed that the Directors have not only decided to pay 
interim dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. actual, free 
tax, on the Ordinary shares, but have also decided to recot 
mend at an Extraordinary Meeting of shareholders the Issit 
of bonus Ordinary shares at the rate of one new share 
every existing share. Inasmuch as the Ordinary ‘shat’ 





(Continued on page vi.) , 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ISMAY INDUSTRIES 


PROSPEROUS AND EXPANDING BUSINESS 





first ordinary general meeting of Ismay Industries, Limited 
si id on September snd, at Southern House, London, E.C. 
wes 5m Ismay (chairman and managing director) said that they 
Te peiling company, roughly half their capital being invested 
electric lamp trade and associated businesses, and the other 

‘in a number of different enterprises. Their lighting trade was 
ball nted by their interest in subsidiary companies, and their 
. r shareholdings in those companies were worth very much more 
-_ the balance-sheet figure of £403,000. 

* far as the lighting trade was concerned they were well estab- 
lished and had nothing to fear, their trade progressing steadily in 
joth domestic and speciality lamps. They were recognised as one 

{ the standard lamp manufacturers, and whatever they did in the 
$ nt year he was sure that their returns from that part of the 
business would be at least equal to those of the period under review. 
Their investments in associated companies represented holdings 
and interests in about 15 different companies, the principal of which 
was the Sterling Works, Dagenham, an estate of about 20 acres, 
containing & number of entirely separate freehold factories. One 
of those works manufactured Haleyon Radio sets, Electrix electric 
sweepers, and electric clocks. Their radio sets were now so good 
that they were selling them on a two years’ guarantee of full replace- 
ent of all parts, which had never been done in the radio trade 
before. They had disposed of the whole of the output budgeted 
jor. The sweeper business was progressing favourably, and they 
had overcome the initial difficulties with regard to electrie clocks. 

The summer had been an unfavourable one for refrigerators, but 
they had nevertheless sold 3,000 Zeros Refrigerators, which gave 
an idea of what could be done in a favourable year. The Kniveton 
(able Company was progressing in its manufacture of flex and small 
cables, They had just completed a new factory at Dagenham for 
batteries and they were going ahead with their factory for paper 
cables. Outside Dagenham their most interesting preposition 
was the works at Eccles, Manchester, for impregnating cardboard 
for foods with damp-resisting materia]. Their latest proposition 
was a German one, the Dirks Dry Proofer. 

Half their money was invested to bring them in a steady return 
sufficient to pay the Preference dividend and 8 per cent. or 9 per 
cent, on the Ordinary shares, and in years to come the other half 
would probably bring them in a bigger revenue, but that would 
take time. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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This is no estimate but the actual 


result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 


Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481. 
(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) | 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
Pad up Capital ... one ese ene eee £4,500,000 
Reserye Fund ow jae an one oe ese £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ae on pa ord pe £2,000,000 
Reserve: Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking busitiéss of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Yeposits for fixed periods received. 
























“Real national 
importance” 


, “The work which your Society does in 
Canada is one of real national importance. 
I have travelled 100,000 miles through 
the dominion by train alone, and have 
probably had a better opportunity than 
most people of witnessing its work. [| 
feel that there is no place where you are 
doing more valuable work than in Western 


Canada.”’ 


—The Earl of Be:sborough 
(Formerly Governor-General of Canada). 


Church people in the Homeland are 
earnestly invited to support the work of the 
C.C.C.S. so that greatly needed additional 
grants may be sent to sorely stricken Western 
Canada. 


Please address contributions to 
The Secretary, 


ONIAL 
CONTINENTA 


CHURCH SOCIETY 
9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 











































Will you help to transfer him from desolation to a good 
home, where he will be well fed, clothed and educated, 
and trained to be a useful citizen 2 


During the last 93 years, 33,500 poor boys 
and girls have passed through the Society's 
Homes and Training Ship. 


H.M. THE KING, 
when Prince of 
Wales, as President 
of the Society, said: 
** I do commend this 
Institution to the 
public for their con- 
tinued assistance, and 
I would remind them 
that it is supported 
by voluntary contri- 


butions.” 





Flow he Jeaves us 


How he comes to us 


PLEASE SEND A DONATION 
TO HELP THIS GREAT WORK 


Patron: H.M. THE KING 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C.2 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 440.) 
now stand in the market at about 28s., this is really equivalent 
to a further dividend of 4s. 6d. per share. 
* * * * 
IsMAY PROGRESS. 


At. the annual meeting held last week of Ismay Industries, 
the Chairman, Mr. John Ismay, after explaining that they 
were a holding company with roughly half the capital invested 


in the electric lamp trade and associated businesses, and the ; 
other half in a number of different enterprises, said that in | 


the lighting trade they were well established, their trade 
progressing steadily in both domestic and speciality lamps. 
Their investments in associated companies, the Chairman 


said, represented holdings and interests in about fifteen | 


different companies, the principal of which was the Sterling 
Works, Dagenham. Half the Company’s money was invested 


to bring in a steady return sufficient to pay the Preference , 


dividend and 8 per cent. or 9 per cent. on the Ordinary shares, 
and Mr. Ismay expressed the opinion that in years to come 
the other half would bring them in a bigger revenue, but 
that would take time. ASW. as 

















CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER. 
CAPTAIN H. M. RUSHWORTH 





will speak on 


_SOCIAL CREDIT IN THE ANTIPODES. 
THURSDAY, SEPT. 24th, at 8 p.m. 
Reserved seats, 1/- and 2/6. Admission free. 

ORGANISED. BY THE LONDON SOCIAL CREDIT CLUB. 

Tickets from Dr, JOYCE C. B. MITCHELL, 2 Bromley Common, Kent 


(Ravensbourne 2871 




















A GOOD NIGHI'S SLEEP 
makes Kiddies GROW 


A cup of Allenburys Diet is the ideal 

ii bed-time beverage for children. It 
prepares the way for tranquil sleep and 

1! is a real FOOD which builds up the 

' body, facilitating healthy growth. 
Allenburys Diet contains extra Vitamin 
D to ensure the formation of sound bones 
and teeth. 


ALLENBURYS 


DIET 






OF ALL CHEMISTS 
IN TINS 
4/- . 


2/1 7:6 











“Something attempted, something done.” 
FOR 80 YEARS THE 


LONDON ASSOCIATION 
~ FOR. THE BLIND 


(Kegistered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920) 
HAS ACHIEVED “MUCH 
AND NOW 


NEEDS £25,000 URGENTLY 


TO REBUILD THE PECKHAM FACTORY. 


KEEP 200 BLIND WORKERS HAPPY 
BY SENDING A DONATION TO 
Sir Francis Morris, J.P., Hon. Treasurer, Rosedale House, 
44a Warwick Street, London, S.W.1. 











(M.P. for Bay Islands, N.Z.) if 


“The Spectator’ Crossword No,, 


By Zeno ‘i 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the 
solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes shou; 


be marked ‘‘ Crossword Puzzle,” 


jirst post on Tuesday. 


surcharged on delivery. | 


[September 11 > 1935 
SS 


and should be received not later 4 
No envelopes will be opened before noon < 
Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below, The oo 
of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containiny 
solutions must bear a_ three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they me 
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ACROSS 6. Biblical character who hal 
1. Fortunately, these male flirts a fortune ! 


. This stone 


don’t their 


name ! 


live up to 


is a means of 
entrance or exit. 


12. This bird is having its 
dangerous season ! 
15. Part of a theatre in which a 


coffer is kept. 


17. Emmet. 


29. Suitable 


31. 
32. 


33. 


to 


The Winner of Crossword No. 206 is Ronald Woodham, Es, 
88 Clock House Road, Beckenham, IKent. 


. Absence of reserve 


. Ete 


. Lukewarm in 


. ev 


. The fighting spirit has gone 


out of Madras ! 


. The game father has to play 


when’ -the family gets 
through reading the news? 


2. Historie troopers. 


3y means of, 


- Cc. 


in de- 

scribing the immoral. 

must have a long 

spoon, that must 

with the Devil.” 

headwear for a 
skeleton ? 

This makes me stingy. 
“Damn with faint praise, 
assent with civil...” 
Plant suggested by a red- 

haired person ! 


. Execution by drowning. 


. Piundered. 


DOWN 


religion or 
politics. 


. This kind of redistributor is 


full of melody ! 
This conductor is an 
ill-bred fellow. 


. Memento. 


. rev. Never makes a fur. 


SOLUTION 








+] 


. rev. Part often run to earth! 





8. “no more wilt weigh ny 

eyelids down,  ~ 

And steep my ... in fu. 
getfulness ?” 







Pro) 
= 


. I trim ten (anag.). 
ll. Needed to 


parison. 





make a com 






le 


oo 


. My first is unchecked in } 
my second in 19 across, 

14. Perhaps if you add om 

thickness or strand, 







16. The kind of stroke neith: 
Oxford nor Cambriig 
would wish in its boat! 


19. What you might describe a 
inhabitant of a harbor 
as ? 









20. 45 inches in an automobile 






21. Place where you could easly 
get stung! 






23. rev. Lout. 
27. A 





measure which becam 
famous in the Crusade! 






29. ‘ He plants his footsteps a 
ae 
And rides upon th 
storm.” 


30. He wrote ‘‘ Ulalume.” 


4 








SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD 


NO. 206 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


To Shillings per line (a line averages 36 leticrs). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcemenis exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24%, for 


6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 73% for 26; and 10% for 52. 
99 Gower Sireet, London, W.C. 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


PERSONAL 





OTHING, BOOTS and SOCKS of all sizes, particu- 

larly men’s, urgently needed by the poor among 
whom we work in Stepney, Mile End and Bethnal Green. 
Kindly mail or rail to the REv. Percy INESON, East End 
Mission, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1. 
————— 

WELL-KNOWN BISHOP was asked by a lady to 

dispose of a silver salver towards paying the cost of 
training an erdinand. He wrote: ‘‘I am very much 
obliged for cheque for £34. I shall be obliged if you tell 
Mr, Hurcomb how I appreciate your good services.” 
We two motor all England and Wales in quest of jewels, 
silver, pictures, china, furniture, &c. Read in the Daily 
Telegraph front page any Saturday, or The Timzs or 
Morning Post Opportunity Market same day. ““A 
lady.”—G. FaRRow, Carlton House, 11D Regent Street, 
§.W.1, ‘Phone: Whitehall 7261. 











A ripe old age, statistics show, 

Some millionaires attain, 

TOM LONG is likewise rich and ripe 
The smoker's /asting gain. 








REVERENCE 


Cemeteries are wasteful, sordid and unsightly. Cre- 
mation preserves the land and its beauty. Membership 
of the Cremation Society provides for free cremation at 
death from £5 5s., or six annual payments of £1 1s. Also 
contributory plan of 3d. per week over limited period. 

Write now for FREE prospectus 8.C.A, 
CREMATION SOCIETY, 
23 Nottingham Place, W.1. 


EAUTY, CULTURE, 








REY HAIR.—A GUARANTEED REMEDY: 
G no dyes or stains; LASTING results assured 
(vide Press); non-greasy ; simple application; grateful 
clients include Royalty.—Write for FREE offer to C. L. 
LaBORATORIES (T.S.), 37 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 





NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book 
“Tecan... and I will.”—BRritish INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD., 1(BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., 
WANTED 


VACANT AND 





LLEYN’S COLLEGE OF GOD'S GIFT AT 
A DULWICH. 

The College Governors of this Foundation are about. to 
appoint a Clerk (preferably under 40 years of age) who 
will also be required to act as Clerk to the Governors 
of James Allen's Girls’ School. 

The salary attached to the combined offices will be 
£600 per annum. 

A form of application and further particulars of the 
appointment may be obtained from the undersigned, 
to whom the form, accompanied by copies of three 
testimonials, should be returned not later than Sep- 
tember 25th, 1936. S. W. BICKELL, 

Dulwich College, S.E. 21. Clerk to the Governors. 





ONMOUTH SCHOOL. 
HEADMASTERSHIP. 

_ The Governing Body of the above Endowed School 
invite applications for the post of Headmaster. Con- 
sideration will be given only to those who are Graduates 
of a University in the United Kingdom, and preference 
will be shown to those who hold an Honours Degree. 
Applicants must be between 30 and 45 years of age. 

Full particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained from the CLERK TO THE GOVERNORS OF 
MoxMOUTH ScuooL, 9 Agincourt Street, Monmouth. 








E B.B.C. invites applications for the appointment of 

DIRECTOR OF TALKS at its Head Office in 
london; minimum starting salary £1,200, but this may 
be imereased according to qualifications ; contributory 
pension scheme ; age, not less than 35; candidates must 
have a knowledge of world affairs, be well read and have 
awide range of contacts ; the work demands imagination, 
an open mind, balanced and sober judgment, and a 
capacity for Icadership and stimulation. Applications 
(testimonials not required in the first instance) should be 
sent to the DIRECTOR OF STAFF ADMINISTRATION, Broad- 
casting House, London, W.1, to reach him not later 
than Wednesday, September 30th, 1936. 











A fascinating four months’ Cruise 
visiting more than 50 ports and places 


in 20 different countries. An en- 
chanting voyage by the World’s 
Wonder Ship, 


largest ever to circle the globe. Spacious, 
airy apartments, public rooms designed by 
famous artists, full size tennis court, squash 
court, Olympian pool. Limited Membership. 
First-class only. 
From Monaco Jan. 23, 1937. 
Minimum Rate: 438 Gns. 
(including standard shore excursions) 


For Further Particulars—-YourLocalAgent. or 
WORLDS GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.1. 
(WHltehall 5100), and 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, 


iverpool, Southampton, Bristol, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Newcastle, Glasgow, Dundce, Belfast&Dublin. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., 
WANTED—Continued 





OF BIRMINGHAM. 


ARTS. 


eae ERSITY 
FACULTY OF 


CHAIR OF GREEK. 

The Council of the University invites applications 
for the Chair of Greek, vacant by the resignation of 
Professor E. R. Dodds on his appointment as Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 

The stipend offered is £1,000 a year. 

Twenty copies of applications, which should be accom- 
panied by copies of not more than three testimonials, 
together with references or other credentials, should be 
forwarded to the undersigned, to reach him not later than 
the 30th September, 1936. 

It is desirable that the selected candidate should enter 
upon his duties on the Ist January, 1937. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

The University, C. G. BURTON, Secretary. 

Birmingham, 3. 


VACANT AND 





Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 


— = ~ a 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





HAT GOOD POST? Get it at THe QueEn’s SEc- 
RETARIAL COLLEGE, 67 Queen’s Gate, 8.W.7, two 
minutes Gloucester Road Station. Training Excellent : 
Posts Good: Fees Moderate: seven months, £55, 
Speedy appointments follow efficiency. Our own delight- 
ful clubs and canteen. Western 6939. 





AR EXAMINATIONS.—An increasing List of 

Successes. Six successes out of seven entries, 

September, 1935.—DAVIES’S, Sussex House, 1 Holland 
Park, W.11. Telephone: Park 4414/5. 











EDUCATIONAL 
39TH ANNUAL EDITION. 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS. 


An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools and Tutors. 
Crown &vo., 928 Pages. Price 5s. Postage 6d. Contains 
particulars with illustrations of Preparatory, Private 
and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, Tutors, Co- 
educational Schools, Domestic Science, Secretarial 
Training, and Physical Training Colleges, &c. 

J. & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


D* 
Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books, 





WILLIAMS SCHOOL, 
NORTH WALES, 


DOLUELLEY, 





H-EAD-MISTRESS : 
Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 





f AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Publie School on 

individual lines for-girts trom 10-19. Playing flelda, 
park, woodland ¥3 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance or may specialise in Languages. Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 





[PSWICcH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
G.P.D.S.T. 
Thorough General Education. Preparation for School 
and Higher Certificate Examinations, University En- 
trance and Scholarship work. Good Playing Fields, 
Separate Junior House, Domestic Science and Froebel 
raining departments. Two boarding houses. Complete 
tharge of children whose parents are abroad. Fees 
£90 per annum. A limited number of Scholarships tor 
fearders are available—Apply for particulars and 
prospectus to the HEADMISTRESS. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





XAMINATION COACHING UNDER SOUND 
“4 CONDITIONS.—Expert imdivitual coaching for 
School Certificate, University, Service and professional 
-ntrance exams., with care of character, health and 
areers. No abnormal boys. Ten years’ suecesses, 
Apply, M. CuaNntNa-PEarce, M.A.. South Leigh. Oxon. 





NLY BOOK AUTHORISED BY H.M C. 


PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK. 





Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and Associa- 
tion of Preparatory Schools. Consult at Libraries, Clubs, 
&e. Schools, Careers, Professions, &e. 10s. 6d. net.— 
Year Book Press, 31 Museum Street, W.-C. L. 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





LPINE COLLEGE.—Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 
f 4.100 feet. Boys, 12-19. Individual education and 
care. Modern languages. Examination coaching. Char- 
acter, health, sports.—Headmaster, J. M. 8. BARNARD, 


| M.A. Cantab. 
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7, CHancery Lane, LONDON | 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly ex, MSS. 
1s. 1,000 words, Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Mias N. 
MCFaRLaNk(C), TheStudv,66Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea. 


Mi“ sings MONEY WRITING 
Tiny Sentiments. Highest paid literary work. 
56 English and American firms buying.—E. E, SERVICE, 








1 (8) Glenside, Plymouth. 
MVHE BEST FORM OF REMEMBRANCE.—Suc- 
cessful Author invites correspondence, Family 


Jetters and records sympathetically woven into an inter- 
esting story. Typewritten, illustrated, and beautifully 





bound.—Box A.663. 

W 7RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 

INSTITUTE (Dept 85) Palace Gate. W.8 








MISCELLANEOUS 


ag “GAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handkni 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free or 
request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 








AVE you anything to seli Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited to 

bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator, Prepaid Classified 
advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach The Spectator Otlices, 99 Gower Street 
.London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. » Discounts :—2}% for 6 insertions, 5% for 13 
74% for 26 and 10% for 62. , 


j TINTER UNDERWEAR AT BIG) SAVINGS,— 
= Thrifty “Buyers:!- Save-shitlings in the £¢-by pur- 
chasing direct from Makers. Send for Ulustrated Cata- 
jogue and *Frée \Patteftis df lovely “ B-P” Underwear, 
and judge quality and price for yourself. Eyery style, 
every size for Women, Children, Men. Pure Wool, Mix- 
tures, Art-Silk. COMPLETE.SATISFACTION GUAR- 
ANTEED or monéy*hack.— Write to Birkett & PuiL- 
Lips, Ltp., Dept. 8., Union Road, Nottingham. 














FOR -THE TABLE, &c. 


Aeros ae cookers, 40 1b., 5s.; 32 1b., 4s. 
“$e “Dessert, 18 Ib., 4s.: 28 0b., 7s. 15 1b. cookers anu 
14 {b. dessert, 6s, Carriage paid England and Wales.— 
FRaNK ROSCOE, Steeple Morden, Royston, Herts. 








CENTURY’S 
MACKIE'’S 


Experience in each Golden Cake. 
EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 


Per tin, by_ post, 2s. 10d. and 4s. 10d. 


J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD.. 


10S Princes Street, Edinburgh 2 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





BINGDON ON THAMES. — CALDECOTT 
HOUSE. A comfortable country house hotel ¢ 


miles from Oxford. Large garden. Fishing.—Mrs. boypD 
Caldecott House Hotel, Abingdon. 





ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1. 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 303 
weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2¢ns. weekly.— Vict. 3347 





hot water. 


RITALN’S BEST Bacon and hottest 
B Come to 34 Southwick Street, W. 2 
Tel. : Padd. 3237/8. 
Room, HOT bath and breakfast, 6s 
Booklet from MANAGER. 








ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
I BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. water 
Suites: 24. new rooms with radiators A.A. R.A.C 
Hild. Guide from R. Lusi, Manager 





HOTEL.—Melvillk 
Tel. 31295 


DINBURGH.—THE ALISON 
Toms.: “* Melcrest.”” Edinburgh 


4 


‘Crescent. 





ANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL, BATH.—600ft. above 
_Asea level, south aspect, delightful grounds. Newly dec. 
Good English cooking. Hotel omnibus tree. From 4 gns. 
ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S—Gt. Britain’s Greates 
N Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pieasure. 270 bed 


yooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Ilus, Prospectus free. Two Resident Physician-= 








EFRESH YOURSELVES w Engtish Country 





Ask for Denetiotis List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS ani 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESH ne NT HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
LTD. 


P. RH. A. 
Street. W.1 


Lrp., St. GEORGE'S HovsE 193 REGEN 





NURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent countr 
N quarters, situated in the loveliest. part of Surrey. - 
Apply for List *S,” stating requirements to, 
Trust,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford 





S.W.1.) 
Witt 


win ICK CLUB, LTD. (214 St, George’s Sq., 
night or 353 to 2 gns w kiy.—Vic. 7239 


oom and breakfast 5s. night or 30s. w'kly : 


dinner 6s. 6d 


*SURRB). 


i income and Dividends. The Alexandra 

Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 
in Bloomsbury in -1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses. ~—Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C.1, gratefully acknowledged. 








ECYPT: SUDAN 
INDIA: CEYLON 















SEND FOR DETAILS 
OF SPECIAL OFF- 
SEASON FACILITIES. 


The Service which 
maintains a high stan- 
dard of excellence and 
combines the ameni- 
ties of luxurious 
travel with ex- 
tremely moderate 
passage rates. 4 


Steamers — specially, 
designed, construc- 
‘ted and equipped for 
. Eastern “oprmitions. 
‘No inside’ ~Rooms.: 
Spacious Public 
-Apartments and Ex- 
tensive ~ Promenade 
Decks. ; 


ELLERMANS 


CITY & HALL LINES 


1046 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 











Tel.: AVE; 9310. 
Tower - Building, Liverpoct. Tel.: Cent. 3840, 
75s — wt, massa ahe ~Tel.: Cent, 9222, 
HOLIDAYS 





RITE for new de Juxe book of beautiful country 

Mansion, 1,000 acres park; sight of sea; resi 
dential. Also newest special treatments for rheumatic 
and’ allied disabilities —Address: KINMEL. Haj 
(RuFuMA Spa, Ltp.), Abergele, North Wales. "Phone 
Abergele 156 


\ 








CINEMAS 


CcCADEM Y A 

A Oxford Street. Ger. 2981, 
Last Week “ KRIBBEBIJTER ” (Cross-Patch) (U) 
and ANNA STEN in “ BROTHERS KARAMAZOV.” 


Commencing Monday, September 14th. 
“SYLVIA UND LHR CHAUFFEUR.” 


FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


We can supply all bocks reviewed 

or advertised in “ The Spectator.” 

Stock of nearly three’ million 
volumes, Catalogues free. 





CcCINEM 











119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (12 lines), 























WANTED TO PURCHASE 


EST PRICES for REVIEW 
STANLEY BOOKSHOP; 





cop. 
6p. Church ae eatin 











Non, 
BAVY CASH WALTING —1 give ¢ 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for. p.. ane 
COPTES.—T 1 Gaston. 76 Strand. WO2./ ey 
pee 
HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 





KENT, SURREY & SUSSH 


Yor properties of every description apply to 
Messrs. F. D, 
IBBETT, MOSELY, Carp 
AND CO., 


SEVENOAKS, OXTED & REIGATE 


1147/8) 


‘Tels. : 


(Tet. : 240) (Tet, + 938) 





= ———_. 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTE!S 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP kh: 
BELFAST.—GRAND CEN? * 1. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRA LE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandba HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALI] . W zo TER AND Spq 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CR EN 
BRIGHTON ate "DOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOU 4 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVE RSL i Y "ARMS, 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS, 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN, 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRA THEARN HYDRO 
CROMER.—GRAND H 
DROITWICH WORCEST ERSHIRE 
~~BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EAS FBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES 
EDINBURGH.-—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK., 
FALMOUTH eee hone ‘ALMOUTH 
FELIXSTOWE.—MEI 
FILEY -(Yorks).—L INKELEL D, PRIMROSE VALLEY, 
FORTINGALL (Perths). —FORTINGALL, 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Stree 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants). —FOX & P eLIC AN 
HARROGATE.-—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HASLEMERE.—WHITW — HATCH 
HASTINGS.— a -BANY 
Q N’s 
aes gga aa en STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
i 
KENMORE pik Tt a MOUTH CASTLE, 
KESWICK.—KESWIC 
KINLOCH RANNOCH T (Perths). -LOCH RANNOCH. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUS 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—L' OCH AW _ 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 
—CROFTON, Queen's Gate, sW.7 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY. Gt. Russell St., W.C.1, 
—UNITED SERVICES, 93-102 Cromwel 


Rd. 8.W. 
MALVERN.— ROY AL FOLEY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDKO 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.-—-MANOK HOUSE 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION HOTEL. 

OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PAL AC “3 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROY 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M. ee : ‘k BAY & LINK. 
RHOSNEIGR (Angle a ).—BAY. 
RYE (Sussex).—OLD HOPE ANCHOR 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND 
ST. IVES (( ee SE y pane INA CASTLE 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONEDPK.., Westoa 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., 

—PRINCE OF 
SOUTHSEA.—PEN DRAGON, 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire ).—BEN W YVIS, 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough a ia —BEAR INN 
TAMWORTH (Statfs).—CAST 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bshopsteignton). —HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 3 
re ee pex COURT PRIVATE 


we INH: 
GROVE, HALL 











HYDRO Hore. 
WALES HOTEL 






—ROS 
TWYFORD (Berks 
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